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TEI,EGB-APM  FhEET. 


^e  Atlantic  cablo  ban  been 


heard  from.      Scetele- 


g*Hto 


tg^f. 


ot 


'J  lie  news  is  not  favorable  f"  tbo 


90j._  „ 1 


A   FEW  WORKS  ON  SEVEIlAIi  POINT.-. 


The  last  Stalcsma 


column  to  our 


rlicle 


jf  the  preceding  week  on  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  .Toliet 
id   kindred   topics.     To  most  of  the 


Convention, 


prop, 


■iltlOll 


dvanocd  and  established  in  our  article, 


no  i  c-rily  is  attempted,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
none  was  possible.  One  point,  however,  is  noticed, 
and  in  a  matter  sufficiently  amusing  to  lie  worth 
copying.  After  declaring  that  the  editor  of  the  States- 
man will  be  entitled  to  vote  al  the  November  election 
(which  wo  are  glad  of,  for  his  sake)  tho  Statesman 
proceeds : 

"  Hut  its  insinuation  lint  wc  were  o/ymiNfo/  oj  a 
delegate  to  the  lato  Democratic  Slate  Convention  is 
not  true.  It  is  true  that  our  name  appeared  on  the 
record  as  such  ■■  but  we  were  not  appointed  oven  as  an 
alternate  delegate.  Tho  way  our  name  got  on  the 
record  was  in  this  wise:  there  was  a  vacancy  in  our 
regular  county  delegation  when  the  convention  met, 
and  we  being  the  only  democrat  present  from  McLean 
whose  ri.i  ni"  was  not  on  the  list  of  delegates,  we  were 
merely  put  down  to  complete  the  list.  But  we  were 
not  made  President  of  that  convention,  nur  were  we 
honored  willi  any  office  whatever,  nor  did  we  have  one 
ivord  to  say  in  that  convention,  nor  did  wo  try  in 
tiny  manner,  shape  or  form  to  control  tin-  county 
in 1 1  lint/  which  appointed  delegates,  or  to  influence  the 
action  of  nur  delegation  or  any  particular  individual 
towards  any  particular  course  of  policy.  Wo  were 
silent  and  passivt  throughout,  although  by  our  posi- 
tion as  editor  of  the  only  democratic  paper  in  the 
county,  we  mii/hl,  without  derogation  to  the  rights  of 
others,  have  been  honored  with  a  higher  position  than 
a  no  re  private  ill  the  ranks  would  loin  been  entitled 
to." 

Now,  we  only  said  thai  I  he  editor  of  the  States- 
man "anptars  on  the  record  as  a  delegate  to  the  Doug- 
las State  Convention."  II  is  decidedly  laughable  to 
see  that  gentleman  charge  us  with  insinuating  a 
falsehood,  and  in  the  very  next  sentence  admit  that 
We  told  the  exact  and  undeniable  truth,  and  then 
proceed  to  show  that  the  insinuation  lie    charges   us 

will,    ue.il-'.""    »■.>  '■'•"•■'     ■      '■--'         tt»     -'•■       '-' 

pray,  was  he  "pul  down  "  as  n  delegate  to  that  con- 
vention, unless  the  McLean  delegation  had  power  to 
appoint  him  as  such.' 

If    we  know  what    language  means,  tho  Statesman 
explicitly  confesses  that  its  editor  was  "appointed  as 
delegate  to  the  1. lie  Democratic   Stato  Convention" 
(-whether  by  the  counly  convention  or  by   the  nttcn-  j| 
ding  delcgaicH  is  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence)  II 
dm]  iliii  he    at  iii  thai  body  as  such    delegate.     Th 
I  in  t  thai  he  wn    a  mere  log  of  wood   in    the  Convot 

li that  lie  never  opened  his  mouth   or   made   any  j 

effort  to  fulfil  [he  duties  oi  his  appointment,  [hi  as- 
BCl'ls  it  In  4i  a  fact.  Inn  we  are  huh  to  believe  il 
even  mi  hi-  own  testimony)  in  not  very  creditable 
to  himself,  but  it  docs  not  invalidate  the  fact  thai 
lie  was  placed  in  the  position  ofa  Stale  representa- 
tive of  his  purly,  nnd  clothed  with  full  powers  as 
Huch,  while  be  Mood  in  the  very  pusi'lion  he  charges 
a-,  an  objection  In  Mr.  Humphrey,  as  a  non-voter  by 
reason  of  -lo.nue--  nl  re-idetice.  The  foci  that  be 
\vii-  not  ••Ian hint  in  ii  little,"  as  "a  mere  privalt    in 

I  lie  rank-',"  may  |"  limps  in -eon  lit  I'm-   I  he    neglect  "I 


the  Convention  lo  "honor  him  with  a  higher  po- 
tion.' but  we  don't  see  thai  ii  goes  to  convict  tl 
Joliet  Convention  of  doing  nny  thing  wrong  win 
ii  i  Ii    !.  I,  a     |  i    sidi  nt.  a  iniiii  who  Hid  discharge  h 

Official  'lill.l    :i      di  le 

and    compi  lent  mi 
fact  of  t  he  Stat  •  , 


•i  in 


the  '■■'  ii  /  in 
with    It"     high,  r   pos 
thing  la  do  with  il 
have  paid  due  defi  I  • 
evident')  consi  I  i     i. 
ship,  by  i  irtne  ol  hi 


.  -nel  president  in  n  faithful 
,.  r.  Kor  do  we  see  lhat  the 
i  [it oi  not  trying  to  "control 
which  bowi  ver  ''honored  Mm 
lion  '  oi  Seen  lai  v.)  has  anj 
In,.  Utter  mi  eting  appear-  to 
•  i  i  ■  what  our  cotcinporarj 
i  arisi  ci  alio  light  to  Icadej  - 
.  ht  iri  .1    |  i  ofe  -ion.    .itid    wi 


■  h 


thai 
le,  -i. 


rry,  for  the     ike 
ild  therebj  h  ^'  I 

mil  il!v.  thai   the 


i  the    additional    glory 


ihr. 


Republii 

Refon 

ejplichl 


th 


an-  ale  tO   I  l-'U 

■  leaving  this  m 
;.  that  a  •  d  nit 

I    II  I  fttlC     II  iell-l- 

■  editor  Of  the  S 

We    think     ii 

imply  pointing 


o  ;••!  it. 

■ttl  I  .    We 

bject   to 

i..' 


i  n  upon  the  I  i  o 
mention  dido 
know    thai    th. 


■  I, 


c  a-  well  repeat 
■  h  ii  ,,rs  which 
u  proper  to  lavish 
.  Di  H  sclth  r  though 
ail  right  <  nongh,  Bui 
it  the  i  idiculi  m  inconsis- 
tency of  Ins  conduct  hi  attacking  the  Republican 
1  iiiy  for  doing  a  si  mi  ir  tliti  g 

I  he  St  r-  .  .  '  Ii ■  '  -  !  h  trticlo  we  have  been  ooni- 
i.n  nt  in  ir  on  bj  assuring  u>  ti.ii  ,i  i-  L  ing  on  to 
••  i  i,  j  the  ch  irgi  •  :  |  .  -■  i  |  i  i.n"  cars  oi  the 
••  Id  line  Wings  and  Republi  ids,"  until  Novembi  r. 
in,  I  in.  i.  ,\.  i  lo  -',  w  ihi  -  ii  1  W  bigs  an  1  Republi- 
cans thai  Ihi  terrible  \i  ,  ,i  ■  io-  ion  going  to  make 
them  mere  "  hewers  of  w  - 1  in  i  Irawers  of  water  in 
the  Republican  camp,'  wd  an  g  eg  to  sacrifice  "all 
(heir  old  ch.ri-lul  I  i'i.  |  Ii  -  .-I  lo  divers  and 
sundry  other  fearful  tl  ngs  ft'e  h  !•  the  Statesman 
will  be  is  g  io  I  as  its  word  lis  •  Urn  ii<  could  not 
1  ■  ■'  \\  bo  ocet)|  ed  wit]  ■•  h  >aghly  harmless 
i  ia<  ,■  than  the  repetiti  n  I  sillj  charges  wbMi 
li«iv  already  been  -  clesrlj  I  -;i  -•■  i  thai  ererj 
R<  r  .  ,n  ,  nlv  I c:  -  »  en  bi  bean  them.  The 
chargi  ,  al  indoeing  <M  cherished  prineiplee  of 
Repu  . leauism  will    come   Jrilh   jis..iiur  grace  and 


propriety  from  a  gentleman  who  boasts  (in  another 
little  article  in  the  same  paper)  that  he  never  heard  a 
Republican  speech  in  his  life,  thai  "  there  arc  no  such 
things  where  we  came  from,"  and  that  he  has  "  always 
remained  at  home  during  political  campaigns." 
Men  who  have  fought  under  the  Republican  banner 
in  past  campaigns  will  doubtless  be  well  pleased  to 
receive  instructions  concerning  their  own  doctrines 
from  a  gentleman  who  proclaims  in  advance  his  utler 
ignorance  of  them!  Co  ahead,  by  all  means,  Mr. 
Statesman,  with  your  lectures  on  past,  present  and 
future  Republicanism.  Possibly  you  may  find  a 
few  Republicans  who  will  pay  attention  enough  to 
you  to  laugh  at  your  fruitless  efforts  to  excite  dis- 
sension in  our  ranks. 

Another  article,  of  about  half  a  column,  makes  an 
immense  cackle  over  one  of  our  expressions,  "Nei- 
ther Whigs,  Democrats,  nor  Abolitionists  have  been 
or  will  be  proscribed."  Very  good;  wo  repeat  it; 
The  Republican  party  comprises  in  its  ranks  men 
who  were  formerly  Whigs,  Democrats  and  Aboli- 
tionists ;  who  are  now  combined  in  one  organization 
for  specific  purposes;  and  in  that  organization  no 
one  of  tho  branotes  has  been,  or  will  be,  proscribed. 
Make  what  capital  you  can  out  of  that! 

Another  article  still  makes  the  discovery,   "singu- 

-  '  ■  -— "-c  —  11.-,.,    -.Vpcnx,    .».„.     „..^.l^ 

tion  was  introduced  and  discussed,  in  the  late  Dis- 
trict Republican  Convention  at  Joliet,  recommending 
the  doctrine  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia .'"  (The  italics  and  points  are  the  Stales- 
man's.)  "Introduced  mil  discussed,*  mind  you  ;  not 
passed.  Now,  most  people  would  infer  from  this 
that  the  Convention  wasn't  in  favor  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  consequent- 
ly wasn't  quite  such  an  assemblage  of  bloody  Abo- 
litionists as  the  Statesman  tries  to  make  out.  But 
the  Statesman  almost  goes  off  in  convulsions  at  tho 
discovery  of  this  additional  proof  (?)  of  the  rank  ab- 
olitionism of  the  Convention  !  It  didn't  pass  an 
"abolition"  resolution,  therefore  it  was  an  abolition 
assemblage!     There's  Virginia  logic  for  you! 

Now  here  is  the  simple  truth  in  regard  lo  that 
matter.  A  resolution  was  introduced,  general  in  its 
terms,  and  not  referring  specifically  lo  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  which  was    thought  by  those   who 


pposed  it  lo  be  capable  of  being  so  construed  as  to 
include  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  District.  It 
was  opposed,  and  was  by  geueml  consent  withdrawn. 
The  Joliet  Signal,  (Democratic)  accords  the  credit 
of  defeating  it  to  "an  old  line  Whig,  who  had  acci- 
dentally found  his  way  into  the  Convention  from  one 
of  the  Southern  counties  of  Ihe  district."  The  said 
old  line  Whig  happens  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  IIum- 
phuby,  the  man  whom  the  Statesman  lias  been  de- 
nouncing ever  since  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  Ab- 
olilioiiist  conspiracy  to  trample  the  old  line  Whigs 
into  Ihe  dust!!  He  left  the  chair  and  spoke  against 
the  resolution,  and  it  was  withdrawn  as  already  sta- 
ted, by  general  consent.  That  is  the  whole  case. 
The  Convention  endorsed  the  Philadelphia  and 
Springfield  platforms,  re-affirmed  specifically  some 
of  the  well-known  principles  of  the  party,  and  re- 
fused to  declare  in  favor  of  any  measure  which  the 
Republican  party  had  not  already  adopted  as  part 
of  its  policy.      That  is   the  state  of   fncls   on    which 

the  Statesman  charges  that  convention  with  abandon- 
ing  .no   uid    doctrines   of  Ihe  parly,    and    plunging 

headlong  into  "Abolitionism"!  We  aro  willing  to 
let  the  Republicans  of  McLean  judge  between  the 
convention  and  its  assailants.  Wc  think  the  con- 
vention did  rightly  and  wisely,  and  we  think  the 
Republicans  of  (he  District  will  f-xy  so  at  the  polls. 

One  other  article  in  the  Statesman  claims  a  brief 
notice,— that  in  which  the  editor  demands  why  Con- 
gress cannot  set  a  king  over  Ihe  territories,  fto 
which  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  (hat  the  power  lo  do  so 
has  never  been  conferred)  and  asks  whether  the 
rights  of  life  and  liberty  were  made  inalienable  by 
Congress  or  by  some  higher  power.  To  the  latter 
question  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  the  patriots  of 
1770,  and  the  Old  sages  of  the  law-long  before  that 
time,  declared  those  rights  to  be  conferred  upon  all 
nun  by  tlnir  Creator;  and  tiiat,  however  fashionable 
it  may  be  now  for  grave  judges  and  honorable  Sena- 
tors to  deny  it,  wc  believe  that  the  patriots  and  tho 
old  sages  were  right.  The  Statesman  also  insists 
that  the  right  of  private  property  is  just  as  sacred 
as  that  of  life  and  liberty,  and  that,  "slavery  being 
one  of  the  rights  of  properly,  Congress  has  no  right  In 
deprive  the  peoph  of  it  against  tloir  consent,  but  may 
and  should  pai  laws  lo  protect  ii  wherever  it  has  compe- 
tent jurisdiction."  We  utterly  deny  that  the  man- 
made  claim  of  property  m  man  stands  upon  ihe 
same  Lasi-  with  the  God-given  rights  of  life  and  lib- 
eity.  And  we  again  call  upon  the  freemen  of  Illi- 
nois to  mark  well  the  rapid  strides  with  which  tho 
Democratic  party  is  advancing  to  the  establishment 
of  slavery  in  ibis  and  every  other  free  Stale.  They 
uphold  principles  which  would  make  it  just  as  im- 
po.i-.lde  for  ii-  to  exclude  the  curse  of  slavery  from 
Illinois,  us  tiny  already  openly  avow  it  lo  he  for  the 
people  of  any  t.r,n,,rg  !u  exclude  it.  It  the  right  to 
hold  sIhn  i  -  be  OS  sacred  as  the  right  to  life,  no  liw  ,,r 

constitution  can  prevent  an  association  of  slave- 
holders from  introducing  fitly  thfluoand  negroes  ium 
our  -w  n  ..r  nny  oilier  county  in  the  nc  rth,  to -morrow, 
and  holding  then  here  against  all  ,  pposition,  This 
i-  the  grand  and  delightful  end  for  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  now  laboring,  and  for  which  its  ora- 
tor- and  its  editors  arc  so  busily  instructing  as  in 
the  exceeding  beauty  and  desirableness  of  slavery, 
and  the  wickedness  of  all  prohibitions  of  it.  The 
conversion  i  f  onr  Republic  into  a  va.-t  slave  empire 
is  the  aim  of  the  men  who  contra  1  the  Domocratie 
parly,  and  the.  are  readily  and  triumphantly  drag- 
ging their  buu  Me  and  submissive  followers  int.j  the 
■u]  purt  of  the  pi  licy  necessary  to  effect  that  end. 


I.  M.  IliiOWN,  Editor. 
X.   n.  I.ONG,  Associate  Fdltor. 
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Vigo  County  anti  Lecompton  Con- 
vention—Union  of  Parties. 

The  Vigo  County  Convention  convened 
at  10  o'clock,  ou  Saturday  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  centering  the  anti-Lecompton 
element  against  the  corrupting  influences 
id"  the  present  administration,  when  Mr, 
T.  A.  Madison  was'called  to  tho  chair 
and  E.  E.  Basset  and  S.  E.  Coltrin  were 
appointed  Secretaiies. 

Jl,  D.  Scott  explained  the  object 
of  the  meeting  and  submitted  the  follow- 
ing,whi«h  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  when 
voting  for  candidates  vote  by  Townships. 

Resolved,  That  the  ratio  of  each  Town- 
ship shall  be  one  vote  for  every  40  votes 
cast  for  Morton  and  Willard  in  185rJ,  and 
one  vote  for  every  fraction  over  twenty. — 
That  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

Rooms  were  designated  for  each  town- 
ship to  meet  in,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing their  preliminary  arrangements. 

The  list  of  candidates  for  the  different' 
offices  was  read  before  the  convention,  ■ 
that  each  township  might  act  advisedly,     j 

After  the  townships  had  decided  upon  J 
a  choico  among  tho  candidates,  they  re-  , 
tamed  to   the    Court    House    where    the 

Convention  was  reorganized  and  tho  fol-l 

i 
lowing  ticket  unanimously  adopted  :  | 

For  Representatives: 
Yv\  K.  EDWARDS, 
JOHN  P.  BATRD. 

For  Count)/  Treasurer: 
HARVEY  D.  SCOTT. 


Fur  Sheriff: 
SAMUEL  CONNEB. 

For  Prosecutor: 
A,  B.  CRANE  . 


For  Coroner  : 

N..  W.  BENSON. 

i 

A  cfomroittee  of  two  from  Harrison  (to- 
wit:  R.  W.  Thompson  and  T.  H.  Nelson) 
and  one  from  each  other  township  was 
appointed  to  draft  resolutions, who  retired 
a  fow  moments  and  returned  with'some  five 
or  six  which  were  adopted  without  a  dis- 
beuting  voice.  [See  proceedings  for  res- 
'  oiutiuns.J 

The  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson  was  loud- 
ly called  for.who  arose  amid  loud  and  en- 
thusiastic chcciing.and  addressed  tho  con- 
vention near  one  hour  and  a  half  in  one  of 
lii3  usual  happy  efforts,  lie  was  severe 
upon  the  opposing  elements  and  wither- 
ing in  his  denunciation  of  the  poliey  of 
the  present  administration. 

Mr.  T.  congratulated  the  members  of 
the  Convention  on  their  harmony  and  the 
good  works  they  had  performed  on  this 
day — he  felt  like  a  new  man — the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Republicans  had  laid  down 
their  past  differences  and  had  united  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  a  corrupt  ad- 
ministration, w  hiuh  we  could  and  would 
do.  The  resolutions  adopted  cany  us 
back  into  the  Old  Whig  organization,  un- 
der whose  banners  ive  have  fought  many 
a  battle— through  victory  and  through 
defeat — we  could  freely  unite  again  under 
the  same  colors,  and  fight  sword  to  sword 
and  steel  lo  steel,  for  the  welfaro  of  this 
our  country.  Then  let  all  by  gones  be 
by  g*'6nes,  and  let  us  buckel  on  our  armors 
and  move  on  to  victory,  which  is  as  certain 
as  the  sun  will  shine  on  the  twelfth  day 
ok  October,  1858. 

The  entire  ticket  nominated  is  made  up 
of  the  best  material,  to  which  no  one  can 
possibly  object,  and  we  hope  and  truly  de- 
sire to  see  it  triumphantly  successful. — 
Look  at  the  ticket — think  of  the  men,  and 
remember  that  we  have  principles  worthy 
of  contending  for,  and  the  only  way  to  de- 
fund  those  principles  is  to  be  sure  to  at- 
tend the  polls  aud  lo  deposit  our  votes  for 
the  advocates  of  those  principles. 


Mr.  Lincoln's   Record. 

Old  records  are  somewhat  useful,  and 
frequently  throw  light  upon  the  positions 
and  feelings  of  politicians,  that  would,  oth- 
erwise, appear  incomprehensible.  The 
nomination  of  '-honest  old  Abe  Lincoln," 
as  he  is  familiarily  called,  is  proclaimed  all 
over  the  land, and  more  especially  in  South- 
ern Indiana,  as  a  conservative  nomination. — 
In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  extraordi- 
nary statement  we  ask  our  conservative  fel- 
low citizens  to  read  and  carefully  ponder 
the  following"  record  made  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, some  years  ago.  We  presume  they 
embody  the  present  sentiments  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, as  they  have  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  since  repudiated  by  him. 

The  first  Republican  Convention  ever 
held  in  Illinois,  convened  at  Springfield, the 
Capital  of  the  State,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
October,  1854.  It  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-organizing  a  new  party,  and  re- 
pudiating all  former  attachments  and  pledg- 
es to  all  other  parties. 

Messrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  J.  F.  Farns- 
worth,  and  Ichabcd  Codding,  were  appoin- 
ted a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  expres- 
sive of  the  principles  of  the  new  party, then 
just  being  ushered  into  existence.  The 
committee  through  their  chairman, Mr.  Lin- 
coln, reported  the  following,  which  we  are 
desirous  should  be  read,  and  remembered 
by  all  who  are  opposed  to  Abolitionism  in 
its  worst  features.     Read  the  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  times  imperatively  de- 
mand the  re-organization  of  parties, and  re- 
pudiating all  previous  party  attachments, 
names  and  predilections,  we  unite  ourselves 
together  in  defence  of  the  liberty  and  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  and  will  hereafter 
co-operate  as  the  Republican  party,  pledged 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  pur- 
poses To  bring  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment back  to  the  control  of  first  princi- 
ples ;  to  restore  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to 
the  position  of  free  territories  ;  that  as  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  in  the 
States,  and  not  in  Congress,  the  power  to 
legislate  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives 
from  labor,  TO  REPEAL  AND  ENTIRE- 
LY ARROGATE  THE  FUGITIVE 
SLAVE  LAW  ;  to  restrict  slavery  to  those 
States  in  which  it  exists  ;  TO  PROHIBIT 
THE  ADMISSION  OF  ANY  MORE 
SLAVE  STATES  INTO  THE  UNION, 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 
to  exclude  slavery  from  all  the  territories  over 
which  the  general  government  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction;  and  to  arrest  the  acquirement  of 
any  mort  territories  unless  the  practice  of 
slavery  the-ein  forever  shall  have  been  prohibi- 
ted. 

The  above  resolution,  togather  with  oth- 
ers, were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention, 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

[WRITTEN    BY    JOSEPH    HOWARD.] 


PART  I. 

VOBHATION    OF    THE    REPUBLICAN    PARTY. 

F  it  bo  true  that  good 
parts  malie  great  ac- 
tors, was  there  ever 
a  belter  illustration 
of  the  corollary,  that 
great  opportunities 
make  groat  states- 
men, than  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life  and 
monumental  service? 
A  typical  American. 
A  typical  American 
from  boyhood  to 
death,  in  that  he 
started  with  nothing, 
attained  all,  utilizing 
every  opportunity, 
aiid  rem  -initig  i>  r- 
ever  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  his 
country,  the  martyr  president.  The  Re- 
publican party  was  born  of  a  high  pub- 
lic necessity,  which  manif<  sted  itseif 
during  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  elder  Adams,  keep- 
ing its  organization,  faith  and  name 
until  1803,  when  it  was  dissolved.  Twenty- 
three  years  later  it  was  re-formed  for  the  de- 
fence of  freedom  of  the  person,  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  and  for  resistance  to 
usurpations  resulting  from  the  substitution, 
by  the  political  party  administering  the 
government,  of  the  so-called  Calhoun  policy 
for  that  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  for  insisting  upon  are- 
turn  to  the  policy  from  which  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  had 
unwisely  departed.  On  Feb.  £2,  1850.  a 
large  convention  of  delegates  from  ail  the 
non-slave-holding,  and  a  few  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  was  held  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg  to  consider,  in  view  of  the  imminency 
of  public  danger,  what  means  should  be 
adopted  to  restoro  the  government  to  its 
true  republican  condition. 

Among  the  delegates  was  Henry  J.  Rav- 
tnond,  lieutenant  governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
to  whom  was  confided  trie  writing'  of  an  ad- 
dress, subsequently  adopted  and  issued  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  ad- 
dress declared  a  fixed  and  unalterable  de- 
votion to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  ends  which  it  established,  and 
to  the  means  which  it  provided  lor  their 
attainm<  nt;  its  belief  that  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  that  instrument  upol.  the 
government  of  the  United  States  were 
ample  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
objects;  and  that  if  those  powers 
were  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  they  could  not  lead  to  any  oi'.ier 
result;  its  respect  for  the  great  rights  which 
the  Constitution  declares  to  be  inviolable, 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  the  free 
exercise  of  religious  belief  and  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  peti- 
tion the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances; a  determination  to  defend  and  pro- 
ject the  Constitution  and  the  Union  against 
Ull  enemies,  recognizing  no  geographical 
divisions,  no  local  interests,  do  nar- 
row or  sectional  prejudices  in  the 
endeavor  to  preserve  the  Union 
against  foreign  aggression  and  domestic 
strife,  claiming  the  rights,  privileges  Hand 
liberties  for  all  as  well  as  for  the  individ- 
al.  The  address  thon  proceeded  to  declare 
^conviction  that  the  government  was 
^ministered  in  aocordance  with  the 
Jution,  oil,  for  the  preservation  and  \ 
•»*y  of  thjB  **»erican  Union  but  that 
■«  "maticaU:     '   *  *«d  for 

'  vest 


true  or  false,  it  came  too  late,  second,  that 
if  the  pleaweie  true,  the  euactmc&t  was 
null  and  void,  by  reason  of  its  inconstitu- 
tionality.and  third, that  the  pic;  «s  not  true, 
but  is  directly  contrary  to  the1  lain  letter, 
as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment from  its  foundation. 

A  rapid  but  lucid  review  of  the  successive 
acts  of  Congress  in  the  interest  of  slavery, 
and   a  vigorous  assertion  that  it  was  folly 
longer  to  shut  the  eyes  of  the  country  to  the 
fact  that  ihe  slave-holding  interest  was  de- 
term  ned   to  counteract  the  tend'  ncies  of 
lime,  and  of  civilization,  by  its  own  energy, 
by  its  bold  appropriation  of  all  the  powers 
and  agencies  of  the  government,  and  by  the 
violation,  if   need   be,  of   the    most   sacred 
compacts  and  compromise  followed.   The 
address  pictured    tl.o   certain  condition  of  i 
affairs  when  the  great  objects  attempted  by 
the  slaveholders  should  have  been  accom- 
plished, when  the  States  as  well  as  the  gen-  ! 
i  ral  ;;overnment  should  have  become  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  slavery,  and  when  ;;;">0.0o0  ! 
slaveholders  should  hold  despotic  rule  over  j 
tlie    millions     of    the     public,    and    then  ! 
closed   with   a  call    for    a  convention   to 
assemble  in  Philadelphia  on  June  17,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for 
the  presidency  and  vice  presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

The  story  of  that  convention  might  well 
be  a  history  by  itself. 

In  brief,  tin  ro  assembled  more  than  1000 
deb  gates,  «nong  them  a  larjer  number  of 
eminent  and  influential  public  men  than 
ever  before  came  together  for  political  pur- 
poses. Robert  Emmet  of  New  York,  for- 
merly a  Democrat  of  high  standing,  was 
temporary  i  hairman,  and  Colonel  S.   Hain 


of  Indiana  presided  finally  over  the  con- 
vention. The  unquestioned  preference  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  delegates  was  William 
H.  Seward,  but  Mr.  Seward's  own  candi- 
date was  John  C.  Fremont,  who,  after  an 
informal  ballot,  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated as  the  Republican  candidate  for  pres- 
ident, with  William  L.  Dajton  as  candidate 
for  the  vice  presidency.  The  only  other 
candidates  voted  for  for  the  presidency 
were  John  McLean,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 
Charles  Sumner  und  William  H.  Seward. 
On  an  informal  ballot  for  vice  president 
Abraham  Linooln  received  110  votes.  A 
platform  was  tb^n  adopted,  the  candidates 
were  notified  and  accepted,  the  broad  ban- 
ner of  freedom  was  unfolded  to  the  breeze, 
the  campaign  opened,  a  tremendous  tight 
ensued,  in  which  Fremont  and  Dayton  con- 
tested with  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge, 
and  Fillmore  and  Doneison,  with  the  re- 
sult of  placing  James  Buchanan  in  the 
presidential  chair. 
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FOUNDING  Tf  PARTI 


Where     and   When    Cornerstone 
of  Republicanism  Was  Laid. 


Three    States    Claim     the     Honor    of    the 
Party's   Birthplace— An   Interesting 
Chapter  From  New  Politi- 
cal   Handbook* 


The  following  is  the  chapter  entire  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  birthday  and 
birthplace  of  the  republican  party,  found1  in 
"History  of  Political  Parties,"  recently  re- 
viewed in  these  columns: 

The  first  question  oan  probably  be  quite 
satisfactorily  answered ;  'the  last  can  not, 
for  reasonls  made  apparent  in  preceding  ar- 
ticles, and  will  appear  still  more  promi- 
nent as  this'  history  proceeds.  As  stated  by 
Mr.  Williams  in  his  article,  "Advent  of  the 
Republican  Party,"  in  the  remarkably  able 
indictment  therein  embodied  against  slav- 
ery, further  elucidated  in  the  Jackson, 
Michigan,  convention,  and  istill  further  by 
the  encroachment  of  slave-holders  as  por- 
trayed by  Hon.  Henry  Sayrs,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Van  Buren  administration,  all 
showing  the  widespread  discontent  that 
prevailed.  This  dissatisfied  state  ils  made 
manifest  by  account's  published  of  meet- 
ings in  different  states  occurring  at  very 
nearly  the  same  dates.  These  concluisively 
prove  tlhiat  to  no  one  or  half  dozen  persons 
can  be  ascribed  the  honor  of  originating 
the  republican  party.  Citizens  in  all  the 
northern  states  were  asking:  "What  can 
we  do?  How  can  the  nation  be  relieved  of 
this  incubus?"  No  one  naan  could  answer, 
but  unitedly  they  could,  and  finally  did 
effectivK-ly   reply. 

The  first  questions:  "Where  and  when 
wiais  the  republican  party  organized?"  The 
reply  herein  made  will  probably  decide  tlhe 
question  satisfactorily  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  republicans. 

Michigan.  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  in  'the  order 
nair  ',  claim  'the  honor.  The  author  has 
earnestly  sought  for  facts  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  claim  of  each. 

E.  H.  Lewis,  a  worthy  comrade  of  the 
Gnand  Army  of  tlhe  Republic,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Tippecanoe  Club  of  Chicago, 
delivered  an  addrees  before  that  club  on 
"The  History  of  the  Organization  of  the 
Republican  Party."  In  that  address  he 
mentions  the  mass  meeting  held  at  Jack- 
son, Michigan,  July  6,  1854.  At  this  meet- 
ing hie  says  a  political  organization  was 
perfected  and  the  republican  name  adopted, 
and  very  appropriately  adds:  "From  Chut 
day  to  'tin is  the  republicans  of  Michigan 
have  carried  every  istate  election,  save 
one."  Mr.  Lewis  seems  unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  yield  the  honor  of  organization  to 
Michigan,  and  states  that  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1854,  Casslus  M.  Clay,  being  in  Chi- 
cago, invited  Dr.  Gibbs  and  others  whom 
he  might  choose,  to  meet  him  at  hils  room 
in  the  Tremout  House.  At  this  meeting 
"we  (Dr.  Gi'bbs  and  those  he  had  invited) 
organized  a  political  party  to  fight  slav- 
ery." 

"More  than  three  months  prior  to  this," 
Mr.  Lewis  goes  en  to  say,  "a  meeting  was 
held  in  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  (March  20,  1854), 
in  wihich  the  republican  party  wai5  formed. 
But  it  remains,"  continues  Mr.  Lewis,  "for 
an  esteemed  fellow  townsman,  Joseph  Me- 
dill,  to  divide  with  John  C.  Vaughan  the  | 
honor  of  being  the  first  man  to  oaU  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
political  party  to  resist  the  extension  -if 
slavery."  On  the  12th  of  March,  1854,  a 
number  of  'men  met  and  organized  the  re- 
publican party.  The  meeting  lasted  until 
after    midnight.      Several   Ihours    were   da 


voted  to  a  discussion  of  the  name  of  the 
party.  Salmon  P.  Chase  had  written  a 
letter  advocating  strongly  the  name,  Na- 
tional Republican,  and  finally,  by  a  vote 
of  seven  to  five,  it  wias  named  National  Re- 
publican. Ten  <or  twelve  days  later  at  a 
large  meeting  held  in  a  small  hall,  the 
name  and  platform  of  the  new  party  were 
adopted.  This  claimed  to  be  the  first  meet- 
ing to  organize  a  new  party,  held  March 
12,  1854,  with  an  attendance  of  twelve  per- 
sons, after  discussion  "lasting  until  after 
midniglht,  voted  (seven  to  five  to  adopt  the 
name 'National  Republican."  Here  we  have 
accounts  of  tthree  meetings  where  the  re- 
publican party  was  organized,  according  to 
Mr.  Lewis. 

The  number  present  at  the  meeting  held 
ait  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  March  12,  is  not 
stalled,  neither  how  many  met  Mr.  Cassius 
M.  Clay  in  a  room  in  the  Tremont  House. 
The  meetings  referred  to  are  the  only  omen, 
so  far  as  teamed,  making  any  claim  to  the 
honor  of  being  'tlhe  organizers  of  the  party, 
excepting  only  the  Michigan  convention,  in 
wihich  every  couroty,  representative  and 
congressional  district  of  that  great  state 
were  represented.  For  several  months  pre- 
ceding the  time  appointed  for  holding  the 
convention,  through  the  press  and  by  the 
ciixulation  of  oallls  signed  by  prominent 
citizens,  ample  arrangements  had  been 
made,  resulting  in  'tlhe  gathering  of  the 
many  thousand's  present,  including  Michi- 
gan's most  influential  -men,  and  some  from 
other  states.  Its  committee  of  sixteen  for- 
■mulated  a  platfcrm,  embodying  in  its  re- 
port the  name  Republican,  without  prefix 
or  isuffix,  and  from  that  day  to  this  that 
has  been  its  honored  title.  The  new  party 
proceeded  at  once  to  business,  nominated 
a  full  state  ticket,  and  the  following  No- 
vember elected   it! 

Hon.  Vice  President  'Wilson  and  the  best 
informed  politicians  of  the  country,  in  their 
writings  and  speedhes,  'have  recognized  the 
fact  'that  the  party  had  its  birth  and  chris- 
tening "under  the  oaks"  at  Jackson.  The 
author  has  herein  presented  the  evidence 
of  Hon.  Albert  Williams,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions;  the  only  other  com- 
mitteeman known  to  be  living,  Hon.  Chas. 
Draper,  of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  in  answer  to 
inquiry  says: 

"I  was  icne  of  the  sixteen  who  'signed  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  at  Jackson;  I 
have  no  doubt  Michigan  is  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  having  founded  the  republican 
party,  whatever  other  counties  or  states 
may  assert.  A  grave  contest  had  arisen 
as  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, and  whether  slavery  should  be  estab- 
lished in  a  territory  once  declared  free.  The 
state  convention  was  called,  composed  of 
citizens  who  were  in  favor  of  preserving 
the  territory  from  the  contamination  of 
American  slavery  as  decreed  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

"There  were  many  present  who  until  this 
time  had  belonged  to  the  democratic  party, 
now  disgusted  with  its  cenduot  and  its  sub- 
serviency to  the  slave  power.  The  conven- 
tion met;  it  was  indeed  an  outpouring  of 
Hhe  people.  Not  a  particle  of  bourbon 
democracy  about  it,  and  then  and  there 
the  grand  old  party  was  organized  and 
christened    'The   Republican    Party.' 

"Other  states  soon  followed  unit,  but 
Michigan  organized  the  party,  and  gave  its 
name,  and  an  honorable  and  honored  name 
it  is,  and  will  remain  so  forever,  traitors, 
rebels  and  apologists  for  human  bondage 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  only 
serious  discussion  we  had  was  whether 
it  should  adopt  the  platform  furnished  and 
presented  by  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard,  or  one 
presented  by  Judge  Ohristiancy,  and  uhe 
name  of  the  party.  Mr.  Howard's  platform 
wis  preferred  and  finally  unanimously 
adopted.  After  some  discussion  the  name 
as  above  was  also  adopt  d,  and  has  ever 
since  been  known  and  I  h  pe  will  be  to  the 
end  of  time. 

"There  was  no  sham  about  that  conven- 
tion. I  ana  a  republican  from  principle 
and  not  because  of  love  of  pelf  or  power; 


and  as  I  ask  nothing  from  ithose  in  power, 
you  can  rely  on  the  istateinents  taade  In  re- 
gard to  the  early  history  of  the  party  to 
which  we  have  both  belonged  for  so  many 
years." 

The  author,  a  resident  of  the  state  of 
Michigan  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Jackson  convention,  and  hence  might  be 
supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  claim 
of  the  republicans  for  the  honor  of  orig- 
inating that  party,  which  has  n«rt  to  his 
knowledge  been  questioned  until  quite 
lately,  in  recording  t'ho  evidence,  has  en- 
deavored to  do  so  impartially. 

The  lesser  meetings  held   in  the  several 
places    mentioned,      where     there    was    no 
agreement  as  to  name,    where   no  declara- 
tion of   principles   was   made, 'and  no  sys- 
tem or  method  of  action  for  the  future  pro- 
,  vided    for,    can    illy  compete   with    the   or- 
j  derly,    methodical    action   of    the   immense 
!  convention   in   Michigan,   to  which  by  gen- 
eral concensus  of  opinion  'hals  been  awarded 
the  honor  claimed 
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IT  WAS  BEGUN  HERE 

Inoeption  of  the  Republican  Party 
on  District  Soil, 

THE  HISTORIC  POLITICAL  STRUGGLE 

Splendid  Achievements    of    Wash- 
ington  Men   in   the   Fifties. 

A      STIRRING       STORY 


To  the  old  republicans  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  will  participate  in  the  cele- 
bration on  the  22d  or  February  of  tlio 
founding  of  the  parly  the  Intervening  fort- 
night will  ho  rich  In  reminlscenses.  Of 
those  who  joined  In  the  beginning  of  the 
purly  very  few  survive  alter  the  lapse  of 
forty  years.  The  beginning  of  the  republi- 
can party  la  variously  accounted  for.  There 
was  a  sporadic  appearance  of  republican 
clut.3  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania.  The  earliest 
date,  to  be  claimed  for  the  organization  of 
a  republican  club  has  been,  for  many  years. 
a  matter  of  , list, tile.  It  Is.  however,  gen- 
crully  conceded  that  the  republicans  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  llrst  perceived  the  op- 
I  porlunlty    and  the  possibility  of  organizing 
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rly. 


Informally  in  the  early  part 
of  .lune,  lKKi,  and  talked  ot  I  ho  Idea  of 
farming  a  club.  The  result  was  that  on  the 
l-.llh  of  that  month  a  small  club  was  or- 
ganized and  a  platform  was  adopted. 
The   Original    Member*. 

The  members  of  mat  club,  which  began 
the  work  of  national  organization  that  ulti- 
mately resulted  hi  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  during  the  years  18-",o  and  lbuG 
were  Wm.  ltlanchard,  Martin  liucll.  W.  W. 
Husselt,  Jacob  Ulgelow,  D.  J.  bishop,  Cleo. 
A.  Uasselt,  Lewis  deplume.  Jas.  Clephano, 
Wm.  Durr.  P.  S.  Evans,  I).  11.  French, 
Jacob  Fussed,  U.  It.  Goodloe,  Jas.  UooCll,  J. 
C.  Uibson,  Joseph  Oerltardt,  A.  Iligley, 
Uavld  Miller.  J.  11.  McCtclkiu,  Win.  u.k- 
Stadt,  J.  P.  Polk,  .1.  W.  Pegg,  Win.  1'opo, 
b'.  L.  Partridge,  A.  C.  ltiehards.  .1.  H.  Koh- 
et'ts,  C.  P.  ituasell,  H.  J.  Schrelner  and  M. 
M.   Ward. 

The  moving  spirit  In  the  organization  was 
Mr.  Lewis  Clephane,  to  whom,  for  a  state- 
ment of  tacts  concerning  those  times,  tile 
local  historian  must  always  turn.  lie  says 
Unit  for  some  time  no  president  was 
chosen,  the  hope  being  that  Fran 
ltlai 


1'. 


ltlair,    sr.,    the  veteran   editor   of   the   Globe,  | 
would  consent    to  accept  the  position.     Per-  I 
suasion    lulled   for    weeks  to   Induce    him    to 
do  so.   as   he   had   decided   In   his   old   age   to 
retlro   from   active  politics.       Finally,    how- 
ever,  It    was  arranged   that   the  club  should 
elect    him    president    and    he    would    resign, 
with    a    lelter    for    publication    dcilnliig    his 
position.    This   letter   was  dated  December 
1,  18.15,  and  was  published   In  all  the  proml- 
>nt  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  print- 
in  pamphlet  I'onu  by  the  association  and 
rgcly    circulated.     It    had    a    powerful    ef- 
cl,    says   Mr.    Clephane,    upon   the   demo- 
atlc  parly,  and  caused  many  to  desert  old 
parly    ties    and    unite    with    the    republican 


rty. 


days  later  the  clnh.  through  a 
•  consisting  of  lianiel  It.  Goodloe. 
,wn  and  Mr.  Clephane,  Issued  an 
o  •■the  friends  of  l  he  republican 
throughout  the  United  .states." 
f  this  address  wus  to  multiply 


country. 


flu 


all 


lid 


the 


We  recommend  prompt  organization 
said  the  address.  "If  there  be  but  s 
persons  In  your  town  who  sympathize  tvl 

i  In  tins  movement  organize  with    llle 


Do  not  despair.  If  a  republican  as- 
sociation cull  he  put  III  successful  opera- 
tion in  Washington  city,  under  the  Im- 
mediate frown  of  ihe  national  government. 
and  III  a  city  dedicated  lo  Haver}',  where  is 
[heiv  Ihe  city,  town  ur  Village  In  Ihe  north, 
tart    or   west    Hat   cannoi    do   likewise?" 

"We  appeal,  sir,  to  yon,  lo  make  litis  a 
personal  duly— 10  set  about  al  once  I, ring- 
ing Ihe  friends  of  thcropiiblicun  movement 
together,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  organization 
on  a  platform  similar  lo  tin ■  which  no- 
eon, naule*  I  lie;  and  wlihli  you  will  III,. I 
EO     liberal    on     ihe    shivery    .pies. ion     ilia. 

every  man    who  Is  not  entirely  w led  to 

slavery  and   Its  Interests     may   stand    upon 
li,  without  lis  Interfering  with  any  of  lils 

former   party   predilections. 

"And    now    a   word    an    lo   the    association 
wo    represent.       Vou    will    perceive    in    Ihe 
.'*    nnh  articles  of  the  constitution 


le 


hje 


Wl 


opt 


to 


In 


it  with  the  republican  members  of 
less,  and  all  associations  thai  mav 
.lined  throughout  the  states,  similar 
r  own.  as  a  '11111101101  committee,'  for 
ihsi  mho. (ton  of  political  Information 
among  the  masses.  We  have  taken  a  hall 
"1  a  central  position,  established  u  reading 
com  for  the  benefit  of  our  \lsitlng  repub- 
can  friends,  ami  have  mude  ariuiigc- 
tetua  for  the  issue  In  pamphlet  form  of  nil 
Important  speeches  that  muy  bo  made 
during  the  present  Congress.  We  huve 
ngagiil  the  services  or  a  very  comprc- 
iermnn  translator,  with  the  Intention, 
should  ihe  n  eons  be  afforded.  10  have 
many  of  the  speeches  translated  Into  the 
German    language." 

This  appeal  stimulated  the  formation  of 
clubs.  Hundreds  of  republican  associa- 
llons  veer,,  foi  ined  In  the  tear  ISoli,  which 
maintained  their  organization  with  In- 
creasing membership  and  llillueiice  up  to 
and  past  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  in  1 
16111.  There  hud  been  sporadic  organiza- 
tions of  political  anli-alavery  . 
hack  as  IS51  in  several  of  ihe  slates,  but 
lliere  was  never  any  effort  ut  general 
ganlzatlon.  and  when  election  lime  ca 
they  usually  coalesced  with  the  oilier  p 
lies  In  older  to  carry,  some  local  ticket. 
There    were   then    almosi    a  dozen   different 

abolition,  whig,  free  soil,  people's  party,' 
anti-slavery  and  the  American  or  know- 
nothing  party. 

A  tVutlonal  Convention. 

In  response  to  a  feeling  that  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  form  out  of  the  scattered 
fragments  of  parties  one  general  strong  or- 
ganization there  was  Issued  January  37, 
lSou,  a  cull  signed  by  the  governors  of 
five  suites  who  wen,  partially  elected  by 
republican  vol,  :i  and  were  In  altillallon 
wltli  Ihe  republican  organization,  for  a 
convention  10  be  held  in  I'ilisburg  Feb- 
ruary 22,  l.s.iii.  "for  the  purpose  of  1 
lag  Ihe  national  organization,  an 
elding  lor  a  national  delegate  ecu 
of  the  republican  parly  at  some  sub 
day  I,,  nominate  candidates  for  the 
delay  and  vice  presidency,  to  be  supported 
al  the  election  In  November.  1836Y' 
Thla  Pittsburg  convention,  held  forty 
'ears  ago,  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
he  existence  of  ihe  party  as  a  national 
party.  Mr.  Clephane  was  present  as  dele- 
ate  front  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Llulr  was  sent  from  Maryland.  There  were 
free  sobers,  knownothliigs,  abolishlouists. 
whim  and  democrats  in  the  convention,  all 
pulling  al  cross  purposes,  Nothing  was 
done.  After  an  unsuccessful  caucus  the 
right  of  February  21,  a  successful  effort 
made   10  get    together   before    the 


nth, 


>d 


Xt 


dug 


iillng  leading  slates  lo  discuss 
bins.  There  met  in  this  meeting 
Owen  Lovejoy  of  Illinois.  Wm.  Dennlson 
Ohio.  E.  D.  Morgan  of  New  York.  Gov. 
S.  Bingham  of  Michigan.  J.  W.  stone  of 
Boston,  ,'.  M.  K.  Puleston  of  New  Jersey 
and  Mr.  Clephane. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  the  conven- 
ient was  organize,!  with  Mr.  Hlalr  for  pres- 
Jent.  The  convention  recognized  ihe  lte- 
publlcaii  Association  of  Washington,  an  1m- 
ch  of  the  republican  orgunlzu- 
degaled    the  duty    nl 


mini 


el'or 


nth 


I'nited    States    by    doe, unci, Is    and    speeches 
The    Washington     club    published     llle    pro 
L-dings    of    the    convention    in    pamphlc 
form. 

A    Presidential    Convention. 

This    convention    appointed    an    cxeeuliv, 

committee  to  call  a  convention  for  the  nom 

Illation  of  caudldtes  lor  President   and    Vic, 

aldenl  of   the    I'nited  Slates.    The   com 


mlttes  met  In  Washington  March  "7,  Is.,,;, 
for  that  purpose,  and  was  twu  daya  In  ses- 
sion at  Wlllard's  Hotel  In  preparing  the  fol- 
lowing call  for  Hie  nominating  convention 

To  the  People  of  Ihe   I'nited  States' 
The.  people  of    the    Hulled   si„i,.,,    without 

regard  10  past  political  differences  or  di- 
visions, who  ure  opposed  lo  tho  repeal  of 
the  -Missouri  Compromise,  to  the  policy  cd 
the  present  administration,  t„  the  extension 
(  of  slavery  Into  the  territories.  In  favor  uf 


the    admission 


of    Ku 


fre. 


slate, 
f   restoring    the   acllon    of    the   federal 
nmeiil    to   the   principles  of    Wn-dimg- 
nd    Jefferson,    are    Invited    by    I  la-    na- 
coniinitlce,    appointed    by     Ihe    Pitts- 
burgh   convention    of    the    2ft]     February, 
ill.    lo    sen. I    from    each    state    Hire,,    dele- 
tes from  .very  congressional  district,  and 
dclc-ales-at-large,    10  meet  In   Philadel- 
phia,   Oil   the    lilii  day  of  Julie    next,    for   tile 

purpose  of  recommending  candidates  to  he 
supported   lor  ih.    offices  of  President  and 

Vice   Presideiil    of  ihe   Culled   Stales. 

E.  IX  Morgan.  New  York;  Francis  P. 
Llalr.  Maryland;  John  M.  Nlles.  Connecti- 
cut! David  Wllnu.i.  Pennsylvania;  A.  P. 
Stone,  Ohio;  William  M.  Chase,  lthode  Is- 
land; John  Z.  Goodrich.  Massachusetts; 
Itye,  Virginia;  Abner  It  Hallowed, 
Maine;  P.  S,  I. eland,  Illinois,  Charles  Dick- 
ey, Michigan;  George  G.  Fogg,  New  Hamp- 
shire; A.  J.  Stevens,  Iowa;  Cornelius  Cole 
California;  Lawrence  liralnard.  Vermont 
William  Grose.  Indiana;  Wy1n.11.  Spooner, 
.  M.  K.  I'aullson.  New  Jersey; 
E.  1),  Williams.  Delaware;  John  G.  Fee. 
Kentucky;  James  Ueiipalh,  Missouri;  Lewis 
Clephane,  District  of  Columbia,  national 
committee. 

Washington,  March  2',),  1851. 

The  Washington  delegates  to  the  Phila- 
delphia convention  were  B.  11.  French. 
Jacob  Ulgelow  and  Lewis  Clephane  Tho 
local   club   was   greatly   encouraged   and    In- 

ased  in  membership  by  the  campaign  of 

1660. 

Moll    Violence. 

list*)  tho  club  organized  the  Wldo 
kes,  with  2(1U  members.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year  the  club  had  Toil  mem- 
In  that  year  occurred  two  scenes  of 
tee  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  llrst 
took  place  when  tile  club  tendered  Senator 
nbull  of  Illinois  at  his  residence  a  ser- 
le.  Congressman  E.  B.  Wasliburne  of 
Illinois  was  addressing  the  club,  when  on 
..sniill  was  made  by  roughs,  bv 
me-  ,,ni  other  missiles,  .-om- 
-1.  ,a.  ,.,  and  Others  to  ,a!.- 
1  <.  smashing  some  of  the  In- 
tl. •  •  I., ud.  and  dispersing  tho 
large  audience  present. 

Later  there  was  an  attack  on  the  "\vlg- 
wam,"  Hie  headquarters  of  Hie  club,  at 
the  corner  of  '-',1  street  and  Indiana  avenue, 
new  tin,  Treinont  Hold,  by  a  seml-niillls.ry 
company  called  ihe  "Nail-, mil  Volunteers." 
Tills  look  place  the  evening  when  returns 
were  received  which  bad  decided  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  President  of  tho 
1  lilted  States.  All  the  members  had  left 
the  building  witli  the  exception  of  live  or 
six.  The  mob  came  from  the  Breckinridge 
headquarters.  ,,u  Pennsylvania  avenue  be- 
tween P-  and  tall  sireels.  Pistols  were  dis- 
charged, and  threats  made  to  tire  the  build- 
ing. The  few  republicans  In  the  building 
lied  to  the  roof  and  held  down  Ihe  trap 
door.  The  Volunteers  wrecked  and  de- 
stroyed a  good  deal  of  the  club's  prop- 
HVeral  arrests  were  made,  but  iho 
era  agreed  later  to  pay  for  all  dam- 
and  apologize  publicly,  which  was 
'  In   Ihe  following  letter; 

Washington,  November  S,  1S00. 
To  Messrs.   Buell.  clephano  and   others: 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  members  of 
tho  National  Volunteers,  hearing  that  Ihe 
rallying  cry  of  lite  mob  that  attacked  tho 
nllng  olllee  of  Missis.  H11.-I]  oc  bianeh- 
!  was  "National  Volunteers,"  beg  leave 
and  they  believe  they  re- 
of    tho    association— 


Vo in 


dec  I     the 


pleli 


dep. 


Hie 


ale 


nselv 


llle 


III, 


;  hole 


tlo 


Ho 


shall   ever   be  coiinteli: ed    by   them.     In    a 

further  spirit  of  conciliation  they  pledge 
themselves  that  all  Hie  damage  occasioned 
shall  be  repaid  ..1  no  ,  xpense  lo  lite  owners 
of  llle  bulbil,  g.  or  printing  olllee  or  asso- 
clallon  rooms;  and  further,  that  al  Ihe  next 
meeting  of  the  volunteers,  tomorrow  night, 
resolutions  shall  be  adopted  condemning 
Ihe  whole  affair  and  promising  iininuully 
lo  all  political  associations  so  far  as  It 
Is  111   Iheir  power 

ed  bv   K.    Clcary,    J.    E.    Wlllctt.    Jas. 


'/?•?<*' 


i  K.  Johnson,  Henry  Dudley,  .1.  Wlm 
Ferguson,   P.   M.    Deerick,   John   Li 

!  S.  Brocks.  W.  J.  Murphy,  James  I 
William    Feirel. 


Tlio   I. In 


ittio 


The  club  took  u  prominent  part  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Inauguration.  It'wus  proposed,  In 
view  of  possible  violence,  to  swear  him 
in  privately.  The  duh  ohjected.  Gen  Scott 
Insisted.  The  club  went  on  und  arranged 
details,  and  had  entire  charge  of  the  cere- 
monies outside  of  the  Senate  and  1 1. .use  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Clephane,  telling  the 
story  of  tho  part  Gen.  Scott  touk  In  the 
affair,  says:  "Having  partially  completed 
r.ur  arrangements,  Mr.  Freud,  and  myseli. 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  assocla- 
d  upon  Gen.  Sc.oll 


Mn 


rd    to  It. 


We 


at    (In 


met 


with  a  stern  rebuke,  in  which  he  endeavor- 
ed to  point  out  the  danger  attending  such 
a  procession  as  we  proposed,  and  insisted 
upon  our  reading  several  threatening  let- 
ters received  by  him.  as  also  friendly  warn- 
ngs.  We  argued  with  him  long  and  earn- 
estly, apparently  without  much  success. 
>f   Gen.   Wool,    who   had 


ntlo 


atb 


'Ilia 


Hall.   .it.,l 

vho    -.  ■    ■ 

e.l     |, 

y    happy 

over  the  prosp.  i 

ram  that 

i  onvonllon. 

h     others 

arms    like 

two    children 

and 

ly    wept 

for  Joy.    This  seemed  10  n 

lolllf 

en.  Scott 

exceedingly 

.    Wo  tin 

duw 

t. liked    Ihe 

mutter  o\ 

er.  in 

d   en 

ter 

ed  finally 

Into     the 

'xlluwinn 

neren 

t:     First, 

there    were 

to  be  n( 

Wirt 

e   Aw 

uli 

us  In   tho 

procession; 

second,  i 

10  ha 

be 

atlng  In- 

Bcriptlons; 

third,    lit 

was 

to  r 

la, 

e   sharp- 

shooters     upon     the 

lops 

of 

he 

highest 

houses    on 

Pennsyl 

•nnla 

:    fourth. 

he  was  to 

station   a 

■tUlery  at 

h   of  the 

Is:     III  t  h. 

he 

would 

order    to 

WushhiKto 

i   till    the 

United  Stu 

les 

military 

motioned    \ 

vlthln    a 

dl 

stance    to 

leke    part 

In      tho 

Inaugural 

P 

recession. 

With    this 

ur.derslui 

ding 

i  allowed 

to  proceed 

with  the 

proe 

•'We  ncx 

called   u 

pon  F 

r.  sld 

■nt 

lluehan- 

elv 


nformed 


onded  ill  Oe 
us  that  It  would  afford  him  pleasure  to 
tender  his  carriage  and  aceompunv  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  the  Capitol  to  he  swum  in.  On 
making  this  known  to  Mr.  Lincoln  he  ap- 
peared much  gratified  and  readily  accepted 
the  kind  offer.  We  had  a  very  creditable 
procession,  and  no  disturbance  nf  any  kind. 
Our  ball,  the  building  fur  which  was  erect- 
ed In  the  rear  and  attached  to  the  city  hall, 
although    a   very    liandsome    affair,    did    not 


prove  a  11 

Hill,    1, 

1   31 

eel 

y  at 

tend- 

The    wa 

-    con 

Ini? 

on 

many    of 

the 

clnb 

went    to 

he    front 

The 

tllor 

did 

pot    lapse 

but, 

of 

urse.    hus 

been 

In  active  > 

Uslel 

for 

many  years 

.    In 

IMS!) 

a    reunlol 

Of 

ibe 

s    or    the 

:lub 

was 

held,    at 

vhlch 

Ml 

lepl.ane    pr. 

ed    a 

full   hlsto 

•y  of 

the 

lr 

elplcnt    wot 

'    the 

crtranlznt 

on  ,  1 

Jolt 

Ins      the     1 

ipubllcan 

party. 
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6.     GENESIS  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IN  ILLINOIS. 

(By  PaulSelby.)  1 


While  it  is  widely,  if  not  universally,  known  that  the  impelling 
motive  for  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  was  the  passage, 
in  May,  1854,  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  repealing  the  Missouri 
Compromise  excluding  slavery  from  territory  north  of  36  degrees  30 
minutes,  it  is  still  true  that,  even  before  this  act  was  consummated, 
but  in  anticipation  of  its  early  accomplishment,  a  strong  demand  had 
grown  up  among  conservative  men  in  most  of  the  Northern,  and  even 
in  some  of  the  Border  States,  for  the  organization  of  a  new  party 
based  on  opposition  to  the  further  extension  of  slavery  into  free  terri- 
tory, or  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  any  more  slave  States.  The 
movement  was  spontaneous — the  result  of  circumstances — and  was 
not  limited  to  either  of  the  existing  parties,  embracing  both  Whigs 
and  Democrats,  as  well  as  the  Free-Soilers  as  a  body.  Some  of  the 
advocates  of  a  new  party  organization  had  already  suggested  the 
adoption  of  the  name  "Republican,"  and  we  have  the  authority  of 
former  Vice  President  Henry  Wilson,  in  his  "History  of  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,"  for  the  statement  that,  on  the  night 
following  the  final  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  a  meeting  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  who  had  opposed  that 
measure  indorsed  the  proposition  looking  to  such  an  organization. 

In  Illinois  this  movement  took  the  form  of  a  call  for  a  mass  con- 
vention of  the  opponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
to  be  held  during  the  week  of  the  State  Fair  in  Springfield  in  Octo- 
ber, 1854.  The  formal  issue  of  this  call  was  preceded,  however,  by 
local  conventions  of  a  similar  character  in  nearly  all  the  counties  in 
the  northern,  and  in  some  of  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
State,  some  of  the  most  notable  of  these — because  the  earliest  as  well 
as  the  most  emphatic  in  their  utterances  on  the  question  at  issue — 
being  those  held  in  the  counties  of  Stephenson,  Livingston,  LaSalle, 
Kane,  McHenry,  Winnebago  and  others  in  those  sections  of  the 
State.  In  the  absence  of  previous  organizations,  these  were  gener- 
ally what  would  be  .called  "mass  meetings"  composed  of  self-appoint- 
ed delegates — or  persons  acting  on  their  own  volition — and  while  they 
differed  somewhat  in  the  character  of  the  resolutions  adopted,  they 

1  This  paper  was  read  by  the  author  at  a  meeting:  of  the  Illinois  Republican  Editorial  Asso" 
ciation,  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  September  14,1904 
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were  universally  agreed  in  their  opposition  to  slavery  extension  and 
in  their  advocacy  of  a  new  party  organization,  some  of  them  even 
adopting  the  name  Republican.  These  were  followed  by  conventions 
of  a  more  formal  character  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
Congress  in  the  three  northern  districts  of  the  State — that  for  the 
First  District  being  held  at  Rockford  on  August  19th  and  putting  in 
nomination  Elihu  B.  Washburne;  the  convention  for  the  second 
(then  the  Chicago)  District,  held  at  Aurora,  September  20th,  naming  as 
its  candidate,  James  H.  Woodworth,  while  in  the  convention  held  at 
Bloomington  for  the  third  District,  Jesse  O.  Norton  received  the 
nomination  after  a  bitter  struggle  lasting  one  whole  day  and  far  into 
the  following  night.1  In  the  Alton  and  Belleville  District  Lyman 
Trumbull  was  nominated  and  elected  as  an  avowed  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrat;  but  before  taking  his  seat,  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  1855.  In  the  other  Congressional 
Districts  of  the  State,  the  nominations  were  made  on  the  old  party 
lines,  the  regular  Democratic  candidates  being  successful.  The  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Second  District  Convention  at  Aurora,  already 
alluded  to,  cut  a  unique  figure  in  the  Lincoln- Douglas  debates  four 
years  later,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later  on. 

During  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  State  was  visited  by  such 
distinguished  anti- slavery  champions  as  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Salmon  P.  Chase  and  Joshua  B.  Griddings,  of  Ohio,  while  Ich- 
abod  Codding,  a  noted  anti-slavery  lecturer,  made  an  extensive  can- 
vass, speaking  in  many  counties.  A  noteworthy  incident  in  connec- 
tion with  Cassius  M.  Clay's  visit  to  Springfield,  where  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment to  speak  on  the  10th  of  July,  was  the  fact  that  he  was  re- 
fused, by  the  Democratic  officials  in  charge,  the  privilege  of  speaking 

1.  At  the  risk  of  anticipating  some  points  to  be  discussed  more  in  detail  farther  on,  but 
because  of  its  connection  with  the  Congressional  convention  at  Bloomington  just  alluded  to, 
I  here  quote  some  extracts  from  Capt.  J.  H.  Burnham's  "History  of  Bloomington  and  Normal" 
published  in  1879.  These  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  claim  made  in  this  paper,  that  the  move- 
ment for  the  organization  of  a  new  party,  based  on  opposition  to  the  further  extension  of 
slavery,  had  been  actively  inaugurated  in  this  State,  as  it  had  been  in  several  other  Northern 
States,  in  1854,  promptly  after  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  Mr. 
Burnham  says: 

"Our  city  has  always  claimed  that  the  great  Republican  party  of  the  nation  had  its  birth  in 
Major's  Hall  in  1856.  At  the  risk  of  being  attacked  for  our  audacity,  we  will  undertake  to  de- 
clare this  a  spurious  claim.  In  the  fall  of  1854,  the  opposition  to  the  Nebraska  bill  all  over  the 
country  fought  its  battles  under  different  names,  generally  as  the  Free-Soilers,  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats,  the  Whig  or  American  party,  though  in  Massachusetts  the  Free-Soilers  and  Anti- 
Nebraska  Democrats  had  declared  themselves  to  be  Republicans." 

Then,  after  referring  to  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  solidifying  the  opponents  of 
the  Nebraska  Act  into  a  party  organization,  as  shown  by  the  election  of  N.  P.  Banks  as  Speaker 
of  the  Congressional  House  of  Representatives  in  the  winter  of  1855-56,  as  well  as  the  actual 
steps  taken  to  organize  a  party  under  the  name  Republican  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania 
and  other  Northern  States,  Mr.  Burnham  takes  note  of  a  meeting  of  the  voters  of  McLean 
County  held  on  the  9th  of  September,  1854,  at  which  delegates  were  appointed  to  the  State 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Springfield  in  October  following.  While  adopting  the  generally 
accepted  statement  appearing  in  State  histories  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Springfield  Con- 
vention and  the  sentiments  of  those  composing  it,  Mr.  Burnham  does  it  justice  by  recognizing 
it,  if  not  "the  first  Republican  State  Convention,"  at  least  "historically  the  earliest  on  record." 

While  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Michigan  took  the  lead  in  formally  adopting  the 
name  Republican  at  a  State  Convention  held  at  Jackson  in  that  State,  on  July  6,  1854,  it  is  still 
true  that  the  same  sentiments  were  being  zealously  advocated  in  other  States,  especially 
Wisconsin,  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States. 

Coming  down  two  years  later,  Captain  Burnham  gives  a  concise  history  of  the  State  Con- 
vention appointed  by  a  conference  of  Republican  editors  at  Decatur  on  February  22,  1856,  and 
held  at  Bloomington  on  May  29th  following,  of  which,  after  describing  the  part  taken  in  it  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  its  far-reaching  results  to  the  State  and  the  Nation,  he  truly  says: 
"This  convention  thoroughly  organized  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois."  While  this  em- 
braces much  matter  of  interest,  it  relates  to  a  later  period  than  that  intended  to  be  treated  in 
this  article,  of  which,  however,  it  was  the  final  consummation. 
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in  the  rotunda  of  the  old  State  House,  and  addressed  his  audience 
within  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  new  State  Capitol — proving 
the  occasion  on  which  these  grounds  were  dedicated  to  free  speech, 
and  first  occupied  by  the  Republican  party  to  whose  custody,  under  a 
sort  of  preemption  right,  they  have  been  entrusted  by  the  people  of 
Illinois  almost  continuously  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

I  find  a  copy  of  the  call  for  the  proposed  convention  to  be  held 
during  the  State  Fair  at  Springfield  in  1854.  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  printed  in  the  "Free  West,1'  of  Chicago,  of  the 
date  of  September  7,  1854,  which  read  as  follows: 

STATE   MASS   CONVENXION". 

"A  Convention  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois  opposed  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  to  further  extension  and  consolidation 
of  the  slave  power,  and  in  favor  of  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  State  and 
National  Administrations  which  are  pledged  to  the  support  of  slavery,  will  be 
held  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1854,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Springfield,  for  the 
organization  of  a  party  which  shall  put  the  Government  upon  a  Republican 
tack,  and  to  secure  to  non-slaveholders  throughout  the  Union  their  just  and 
constitutional  weight  and  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation. 

"Papers  throughout  the  State  please  copy." 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  "Free  West''  was  a 
weekly  paper  of  pronounced  anti-slavery  views,  printed  in  Chicago 
and  then  edited  by  Zebina  Eastman,  afterwards  American  Consul  at 
Bristol,  England,  by  appointment  of  President  Lincoln.  The  same 
paper,  in  an  editorial  paragraph  a  few  days  later,  referred  to  this 
meeting  as  "the  Republican  State  Convention."  The  call,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  "Free  West,"  is  substantially  correct,  except  that  the 
date  finally  chosen  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention  was  October  4 
—the  second  day  of  the  Fair — although  its  principal  business  was 
transacted  on  the  5th. 

In  the  absence  of  any  file  of  a  newspaper  which  then  supported 
the  movement,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  access  to  a  contemporaneous 
report  of  the  convention.  That  which  comes  nearest  meeting  this 
demand  I  find  in  the  columns  of  the  "Chicago  Daily  Democrat"  (a 
paper  opposed  to  the  movement  in  1854,  but  which,  two  years  later, 
was  in  hearty  accord  with  it),  printed  in  its  issue  of  November  2, 
1860,  four  days  before  the  first  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Pres- 
idency. This  article,  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
written  by  some  one  who  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  Spring- 
field Convention,  appears  under  the  title,  "History  of  the  Early  Or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  Party,"  and  is  alluded  to  in  an  editorial 
paragraph  in  another  part  of  the  same  issue,  as  relating  "the  circum- 
stances attending  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party."  Its  essential 
portions  are  quoted  as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Daily  Democrat,  November  3,  1860.) 
history  of  the  early  organization  of  the  republican  party. 
"The  first  Republican  State  Convention  in  Illinois  was  called  to  meet  at 
Springfield  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1854.  The  State  Fair  was  in  session  at 
that  time  in  Springfield,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  good  time  to  make  the 
first  move  for  a  State  Republican  organization.  The  call  for  the  convention 
stated  that  it  would  be  held  at  the  State  House.     When  the  delegates  arrived 
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in  Spring-field  they  found  that  so  timid  were  the  people  there,  that  they  had 
not  obtained  the  use  of  the  State  House  for  the  Convention,  nor  had  any  local 
notice  been  given  of  its  assembling1.  However,  at  the  time  and  place  desig- 
nated, the  delegates  came  together."  [Among  those  present,  as  stated  by  the 
Democrat,  were  Owen  Lovejoy,  Ichabod  Codding,  A.  G.  Throop,  John  F. 
Farnsworth,  Tuthill  King  and  a  few  others.]  "After  consultation  it  was  de- 
cided to  adjourn  until  the  next  day,  and  to  get  out  some  hand- bills  announc- 
ing the  fact.  So  afraid  were  the  newspapers  of  Springfield  of  committing 
themselves  to  this  'abolition  movement,'  that  they  would  not  notice  the  fact, 
and  would  not  print  any  hand-bills  for  us.  The  writer  of  these  lines  was 
obliged  to  set  up  the  hand-bills  and  print  it  himself  in  a  job  office.  The  next 
day  the  Convention  again  met.  The  attendance  was  larger  and  an  organiza- 
tion was  effected.  Tuthill  King  called  the  Convention  to  order — A.  G.  Throop 
was  elected  Chairman  and  C.  C.  Flint,  Secretary.  The  following  Committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  and  suggest  the  name  of  a  carididate  for 
State  Treasurer:  N.  C.  Geer,  of  Lake  County;  Joseph  T.  Morse,  of  Woodford; 
Erastus  Wright,  of  Sangamon;  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  of  Morgan;  Bronson  Murray, 
of  LaSalle;  S.  M.  Coe,  of  Whiteside;  T.  B.  Hurlbut,  of  Madison;  William  But- 
ler, of  Lee;  Jesse  Penrose,  of  Whiteside;  Dr.  Henry  Wing,  of  Madison. 

"During  the  absence  of  this  Committee,  the  Convention  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Codding,  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  others.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  the 
speeches  'will  show  the  spirit  of  the  Convention: 

"  'This  Convention  is  not  large — owing  to  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
already  mentioned  and  the  persevering  efforts  of  our  opponents  to  prevent  us 
from  obtaining  a  place  of  meeting;  but  it  is  the  little  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands,  and  it  will  fill  the  whole  earth.  Let  us  trust  in 
God  and  God's  truth.  He  is  for  us;  who  can  be  against  us?  His  truth  is  what 
we  are  contending  for,  and  victory  will  crown  our  efforts.' 

"Mr.  Brown,  of  Alton,  also  addressed  the  Convention.  He  attacked  the 
Whig  party  of  the  State,  who  were  ready  for  a  compromise,  and  said:  T  can 
consent  to  no  compromise  with  anything  so  abhoi-rent  as  slavery.  I  am  for 
no  compromise  with  slavery  in  any  shape.' 

The  Convention  at  this  point  took  a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  make  a  speech  in  reply  to  Judge  Douglas.  This  speech 
was  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  and  advocated  the  truest 
and  boldest  anti-slavery  doctrine. 

"Upon  reassembling,  the  Convention  adopted  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
one  of  the  resolutions  of  which  we  copy  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole: 

"  'Resolved,  that,  as  Freedom  is  National  and  Slavery  Sectional  and  Local, 
the  absence  of  all  law  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  presumes  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  Freedom  alone.'1 

"Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy  nominated  John  E.  McClun,  of  McLean  county  as  the 
candidate  for  State  Treasurer.  Ichabod  Codding  seconded  the  nomination, 
and  it  was  made  unanimous. 

"The  following  State  Central  Committee  was  then  appointed  and  the  Con- 
vention adjourned: 

"  David  J.  Baker,  of  Madison;  Major  N.  D.  Coy,  of  Knox;  N.  C.  Geer,  of 
Lake;  A.  G.  Throop,  of  Cook:  Judge  E.  S.  Leland,  of  LaSalle;  M.  L.  Dunlap, 
of  Cook,  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Sangamon;  H.  M.  Sheets,  of  Stephenson; 
Z.  Eastman,  of  Cook;  John  F.  Farnsworth,  of  Kane;  J.  B.  Fairbanks,  of  Mor- 
gan: Ichabod  Codding,  of  Chicago. 

"  Such  was  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois.  Such  were  the 
men  who  set  the  ball  in  motion  which  is  now  rolling  forward  with  irresistible 
force.  Almost  without  exception  they  are  men  who  loved  liberty  for  itself 
and  not  for  office  They  were  the  founders,  and  they  have  been  the  pioneers 
and  fighting  men  of  the  party.  They  have  fought  its  battles,  won  its  victor- 
ies, and  have  brought  it  to  the  threshold  of  a  great  triumph.  And,  now, 
when  they  demand  that  principle  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  mistaken  exped- 
iency— when  they  insist  that  the  doctrines  that  gave  life  and  strength  to  the 
Republican  party  in  its  infancy  shall  be  maintained  inviolate — they  are  de- 
nounced, and  abused  and  stigmatized  by  the  hangers-on  of  the  organization, 
as  insane  radicals,  and  as  men  wanting  to  hurt  the  party." 

—18  H  S 
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This  statement  is  substantially  correct,  except  that  a  tempor- 
ary organization  was  effected  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  appointed,  who  met  in  the  office  of  Erastus 
Wright,  the  same  evening,  and  reported  their  platform  the  next  morn- 
ing. This  platform  will  be  found  immediately  following  this  paper, 
and  is  here  published  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  that  period,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  actual  position  of  those  taking  part  in  the 
convention.     (See  Appendix  B,  pp.  282-283.) 

As  was  the  custom  of  the  Democratic  press  and  speakers  of  the 
time,  the  leaders  in  this  movement  were  assailed  with  the  most  vitu- 
perative epithets  of  which  the  English  language  was  capable,  the 
most  common  title  given  to  the  new  party  being  "Abolitionists," 
"Black  Republicans,"  and  "Negro- worshipers,"  though  others  of  a 
much  viler  character  were  often  used.  Of  the  two  papers  then  pub- 
lished in  Springfield,  neither  gave  an  accurate  report  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  "State  Journal,"  which  still  adhered  to  the  Whig  party  dis- 
posing of  the  subject  in  a  paragraph  of  two  or  three  lines,  while  the 
"State  Register,"  the  Democratic  organ,  eleven  days  later,  printed  a 
series  of  resolutions  of  a  radical  character, — among  other  things  de- 
manding the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia — as  the  platform  adopted  on  the 
5th  of  October.  These  resolutions  (to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made),  Senator  Douglas  quoted  in  his  first  debate  with  Lincoln 
at  Ottawa,  as  having  been  adopted  by  "the  first  mass  State  Convention 
ever  held  in  Illinois  by  the  Black  Republican  party,"  and  charged 
Lincoln  with  not  only  being  in  full  sympathy  with  its  platform,  but 
with  having  assisted  to  make  it — in  other  words,  that  he  was  pledged 
to  a  policy  of  absolute  abolitionism.  At  the  next  debate,  held  at  Free- 
port,  a  week  later,  the  true  history  of  the  resolutions  quoted  at  Ottawa 
was  brought  out,  showing  that  they  had  not  been  adopted  at  Spring- 
field, and  Douglas  was  placed  in  the  humiliating  predicament  of  being 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  misled  by  his  own  organ. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  platform  actually  adopted  at  Springfield 
contained  no  sentiment  more  radical  than  that  of  opposition  to 
the  further  extension  of  slavery,  and  made  no  declaration  in  favor  of 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  or  of  interference  with  the  institution 
where  it  already  existed  under  the  Constitution.  While  affirming 
that  slavery  could  exist  onty  by  virtue  of  positive  law,  the  Springfield 
resolutions  not  only  expressed  the  most  friendly  and  fraternal  feeling 
toward  the  people  of  the  South,  and  conceded  to  them  "all  the  rights 
on  our  soil  included  in  the  sacred  compact  of  the  Constitution,"  but 
also  declared — 

"That  we  recognize  no  antagonism  of  national  interests  between  us  and  the 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States,  nor  Ho  we  entertain  any  feeling's  of  hostility 
toward  them;  but  we  recognize  them  as  kindred  and  brethren  of  the  same 
national  family,  having'  a  common  origin  and,  we  hope,  a  common  and  glorious 
destiny." 

Could  recognition  of  rights  under  the  constitution  and  disavowal 
of  sectional  hostility  have  gone  further? 

In  saying  that  "some  serious  errors  have  crept  into  what  purports 
to  be  the  history  of  this  period,"  I  do  not  refer  to  those  of  a  mere 
partisan  character.     While  the  authors  of  our  State  histories,  in  some 
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instances  at  least,  have,  no  doubt,  unintentionally  on  their  own  part 
been  led  into  these  errors  by  partisan  misstatements,  the  fact  that 
they  have  professed  to  deal  in  "true  history"  makes  their  errors  all 
the  more  serious  and  deserving  of  correction.  I  know  of  no  more 
conspicuous  example  of  this  sort  than  is  to  be  found  in  a  volume  under 
the  pretentious  title  of  "The  True  Abraham  Lincoln,"  in  which  the 
author — Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis — in  discussing  events  connected 
with  Mr.  Lincoln's  political  career  during  the  year  1854  (page  147), 
says: 

"He"  (Lincoln)  "was  still  further  embarrassed  by  the  unauthorized  and 
impertinent  act  of  a  small  group  of  Abolitionists  who  met  in  Spring-field  be- 
fore the  session  of  the  Legislature,  passed  resolutions  indorsing-  Lincoln  as 
their  candidate  for  the  Senate  and,  without  consulting  him,  appointed  him  a 
member  of  their  State  Central  Committee.  There  were  only  twenty-six  in  the 
assembly — earnest,  eager  men,  and  radical  in  their  views  — and,  although 
Lincoln's  policy  of  recognizing  the  constitutional  authority  for  slavery  was 
well  known  to  them,  they  admired  his  ability  and  the  able  fight  he  was 
making  against  the  extension  of  the  system  in  the  Territories.  He  was  not 
aware  that  his  name  appeared  in  the  list  of  the  abolitionist  committee  until 
several  weeks  after  the  convention  had  adjourned.  In  fact,  very  little  notice 
was  taken  of  its  meeting,  and  its  action  was  discovered  by  the  Democrats  be- 
fore it  was  known  to  the  Whigs.  Lincoln  immediately  wrote  a  letter  declin- 
ing to  serve,  and  saying  that  he  was  perplexed  to  understand  why  his  name 
was  used,  because  he  supposed  that  his  position  on  the  slavery  question  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory  to  their  party."  1 

While  the  word  "Abolitionist"  no  longer  carries  with  it  the  oppro- 
brium once  attached  to  it  in  the  estimation  of  a  large  class  of  the 
American  people,  its  meaning — whether  of  obloquy  or  honor — is  to  be 
judged  by  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  person  using  it.  In  the  light 
of  this  principle  it  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Curtis's  object  to  reflect 
upon  the  political  sentiments  of  the  members  of  the  convention  of 
1854,  as  well  a,s  upon  their  methods.  The  real  question  is,  was  the 
convention,  as  a  whole,  composed  of  a  "small  group  of  Abolitionists," 
and  were  they  guilty  of  an  "unauthorized  and  impertinent  act,"  justi- 
fying the  rebuke  which  our  author  assumes  to  administer?  As  to  the 
first,  it  is  but  just  to  judge  of  the  convention  by  its  utterance  in  the 
platform  adopted — which,  as  shown  by  the  quotations  already  pre- 
sented, was  of  the  most  conservative  character — but  of  this  Mr.  Curtis 
takes  no  account  and  probably  knew  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  from  personal  knowledge,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members — I  believe  a  majority — were  as  conservative 
in  reference  to  their  policy  for  checking  the  spread  of  slavery  as  was 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself. 

1.  The  conjecture  elsewhere  expressed  as  to  the  partisan  origin  of  the  estimate  accepted 
by  Mr.  Curtis  in  reference  to  the  number  of  those  present  and  participating  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  convention  is  supported,  if  not  actually  confirmed,  by  an  editorial  paragraph  printed  in 
the  Illinois  State  Register  of  October  6th— the  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention. 
Under  the  title,  "The  Black  Republican  Fizzle,"  that  paper  says:  "The  convention  of  the 
universal  fusion  party  was  holden  at  the  State. House  yesterday,  in  pursuance  of  long  and 
widely  spread  notice.  Twenty-six  men  and  one  boy  constituted  the  'Black  Republican'  con- 
cern." This  appeared  just  rive  days  before  the  publication  by  the  same  paper  of  the  fraudulent 
series  of  resolutions  referred  to,  and  taking  the  two  together,  with  the  attempted  witticism  in 
making  mention  of  "a  boy"  as  one  of  those  assisting  to  make  up  the  assemblage,  indicates 
clearly  enough  the  purpose  to  belittle  the  convention  without  regard  to  facts,  as  well  as  to 
misrepresent  its  position.  The  only  wonder  is  that  such  statements  should  be  accepted  by 
those  professing  to  deal  with  actual  facts  as  true  history. 
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Other  writers,  following  the  same  lead  as  Mr.  Curtis,  have  spoken 
of  the  convention  in  depreciatory  terms,  evidently  with  a  view  to  be- 
littling its  action.  With  but  one  exception,  however,  they  have 
spoken  without  personal  knowledge,  taking  their  cue  from  the  preju- 
diced misstatements  of  a  partisan  press,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
lead  Douglas  into  the  blunder  of  charging  upon  Lincoln  and  the  con- 
vention responsibility  for  a  set  of  radical  resolutions  which  never 
passed  that  body.  Davidson  &  Stuve  and  Moses,  in  their  respective 
histories,  err  as  to  the  date  of  the  convention,  naming  October  3d 
instead  of  the  4th,  as  the  day  of  meeting.  For  the  reason  already 
mentioned,  of  the  prejudiced  sources  from  which  they  draw  their  in- 
formation, they  agree  as  to  the  general  composition  of  the  convention, 
the  one  speaking  of  it  as  "a  small  anti- Nebraska,  or  fusion,  mass 
convention,  which  assumed  the  name  Republican.''  while  the  other 
describes  it  as  "managed"  by  "extremists  .  .  .  — known  not  only  as 
opposed  to  slavery  but  as  Abolitionists. "  It  has  remained  for  Mr. 
Curtis,  however,  to  go  several  degrees  further  and,  while  adopting 
one  of  the  most  opprobrious  political  epithets  of  the  time,  to  charge 
the  convention  with  the  commission  of  an  "unauthorized  and  imper- 
tinent act"  in  indorsing  Mr.  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  "without  consulting  him,"  appointing  him  "a 
member  of  their  State  Central  Committee."  It  only  needs  that  this 
self-appointed  guardian  of  the  fame  of  the  "True  Abraham  Lincoln" 
should  have  added  to  his  outburst  a  few  such  epithets  as  "Black  Re- 
publican," "Negro-Worshiper"  or  "Miscegenationist,"  to  make  it 
read  like  a  belated  echo  from  one  of  the  most  vituperative  harangues 
of  some  champion  of  slavery  fifty  years  ago. 

The  only  writer  who  absolutely  agrees  with  Mr.  Curtis,  and  from 
whom  the  latter,  no  doubt,  has  drawn  a  large  share  of  his  inspiration, 
is  the  late  William  H.  Herndon,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Lincoln,  while 
avowing  himself  an  "Abolitionist"  and  "thoroughly  inoculated"  "with 
the  virus"  of  that  doctrine,  and  while  claiming  to  have  "been  in  con- 
ference all  the  day"  with  the  men  composing  the  convention,  whom 
he  describes  as  "Abolitionists,"  also  claims  to  have  acted  as  the 
special  guardian  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and,  by  inducing  him  to  leave  town 
"under  pretense  of  having  business  in  Tazewell  County,"  to 
have  protected  him  from  being  contaminated  by  contact  with  the 
convention.  In  this  Herndon  simply  seems  to  have  made  the  com- 
mon mistake  of  judging  others  by  himself — and  that,  too,  as  will  be 
shown  later  on,  without  reason  or  justification.  However  honest  his 
motives  and  devoted  his  friendship  to  Lincoln,  it  has  been  shown  that 
he  fell  into  a  number  of  grave  errors  in  regard  to  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
which  gave  that  noble  patriot's  most  intimate  friends  much  annoy- 
ance; and,  if  he  could  err  in  reference  to  a  man  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  daily  on  the  plane  of  a  business  partner,  how  much 
more  would  he  be  likely  to  err  in  assuming  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  others,  most  of  whom  he  met — if  at  all — only  on  this  occasion. 

Herndon  furnishes  no  estimate  of  the  numbers  in  attendance  on 
the  convention,  though  he  does  speak  of  himself  and  "many  others" 
as  having  "helped  to  swell  the  throng" — which  scarcely  agrees  with 
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Curtis'  estimate,  taken  from  historians  already  quoted.  Undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  the  debate  in  progress  between  Douglas  and  his  sup- 
porters, on  one  side,  and  Lincoln  and  Trumbull,  on  the  other,  monop- 
olized a  large  share  of  the  public  interest,  tended  to  lessen  the  attend- 
ance, yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  estimate  of  "only  twenty- 
six,"  may  have  been  based  upon  the  attendance  on  the  first  day's 
meeting,  and  not  on  that  of  the  second  day.  The  late  Judge  Mark 
Bangs  of  Chicago,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Marshall  county,  and 
Bronson  Murray,  a  delegate  from  LaSalle  county  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  have  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that, 
the  figures  given  grossly  underestimated  the  number  in  attendance 
on  the  day  when  the  principal  business  of  the  convention  was  trans- 
acted. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  being  formally  notified  by  Codding, 
as  Secretary  of  the  proposed  State  Central  Committee,  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  its  members,  declined  to  serve,  and,  while  declaring 
himself  "perplexed  some  to  understand  why  my  (his)  name  was  placed 
on  that  committe,"  added: 

"I  was  not  consulted  on  the  subject,  nor  was  I  apprised  of  the  appointment 
until  I  discovered  it  two  or  three  weeks  afterward.  I  suppose  my  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  slavery  is  as  strong  as  that  of  any  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party;  but  I  have  also  supposed  that  the  extent  to  which  I  feel  author- 
ized to  carry  that  opposition,  practically,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  that 
party.  The  leading  men  who  organized  that  party  were  present  on  the  fourth 
of  October  at  the  discussion  between  Douglas  and  myself  at  Springfield,  and 
had  full  opportunity  to  not  misunderstand  my  position.  Do  I  misunderstand 
them? 

It  is  here  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Lincoln  here  recognized  the 
Republican  party  as  already  in  existence.  If  he  was  ignorant  of  his 
appointment  on  their  State  Central  Committee — and  we  have  his 
statement  that  he  was — Mr.  Herndon,  who  claims  to  have  known 
everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  convention,  had  failed  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  by  informing  him  of  the  fact.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  convention — probably  a  majority — had  been 
present  at  the  discussion  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln.  They  under- 
stood Lincoln's  position;  and  that  they  approved  it  was  shown  by 
their  action  on  the  second  day.  This  was  made  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous by  an  incident  occurring  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  of 
which  I  have  a  vivid  recollection.  When  it  came  to  the  appointment 
of  a  State  Central  Committee,  some  one  raised  the  question  whether 
Lincoln  was  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  convention,  and  I  re- 
member it  was  Owen  Lovejoy  who  responded  with  an  earnest  indorse- 
ment of  Lincoln's  position  on  the  slavery  question — showing  that  the 
real  attitude  of  the  future  emancipator  of  a  race  was  understood,  how- 
ever much  he  may  then  have  misunderstood  the  actual  sentiments  of 
the  convention. 

It  is  clear  that  Lincoln  had  not.  at  the  time  he  responded  to  Cod- 
ding's  letter,  read  the  resolutions  actually  adopted  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber. If  he  had,  he  would  scarcely  have  said  of  the  members  of  the 
convention,  "Do  I  misunderstand  them?" — that  is,  the  position  of 
the  members  of  that  convention.  If  he  had  read  anything  purport- 
ing to  represent  the  views   of  the  convention,  it  was  the  fraudulent 
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platform  printed  in  a  local  Springfield  paper,  with  which  Douglas 
confronted  him  at  Ottawa  four  years  later;  and  it  follows  very  natur- 
ally that  he  did  "misunderstand"  the  real  position  of  the  convention. 
Two  years  later  the  Republican  Convention  at  Bloomington,  called 
with  Lincoln's  approval  by  the  Editorial  Convention  at  Decatur  of 
February  22,  1856,  adopted  a  platform  giving  utterance  to  the  same 
principles  as  those  enunciated  at  Springfield  in  1854,  and  then  the 
"  True  Abraham  Lincoln"  and  the  members  of  the  Springfield  Con- 
vention were  in  hearty  accord,  and  neither  had  changed  their  attitude 
on  the  main  issues  in  the  smallest  particular. 

In  his  letter  to  Codding,  Lincoln  makes  no  reference  to  the  '"in- 
sult" ( '?)  of  his  nomination  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  "Abo- 
lition" convention  of  1854,  nor  did  Douglas  mention  it  during  the  de- 
bates of  1858,  as  he  certainly  would  have  done  if  such  a  thing  had 
occurred.  As  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  action  by  the  convention, 
and  nothing  of  the  sort  appears  in  the  resolutions  adopted,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  Mr.  Curtis's  accusation  on  this  subject  one  of  his 
characteristic  blunders — resulting,  probably,  from  a  misty  recollection 
of  the  action  to  this  effect  by  the  convention  of  1858,  which  called 
forth  Lincoln's  memorable  "  house-divided- against-itself  speech"  of 
June  16th  of  that  year. 

If  the  appointment  of  Lincoln  as  a  member  of  that  "Abolitionist 
Committee,"  as  Curtis  falsely,  though  ignorantly,  perhaps,  chooses  to 
stigmatize  it,  was  an  "impertinent  act,"  it  is  curious  that  we  should 
find  him,  two  years  later,  in  conference  with  the  Editorial  Convention 
at  Decatur  approving  a  similar  "impertinent  act"  in  naming  the  com- 
mittee which  called  the  Republican  State  Convention  held  at  Bloom- 
ington on  the  May  following.  Of  eleven  committeemen  appointed  at 
Decatur  only  two  or  three  could  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject ; 
yet  we  find  the  majority  of  them  meekly  "  pocketing  the  insult "  and 
joining  in  the  call  for  the  Bloomington  Convention — the  exceptions 
being  W.  B.  Ogden  of  Chicago,  who  declined  on  account  of  business 
requiring  his  absence  from  the  State;  R.  J.  Oglesby,  who  left  the 
State  for  a  tour  through  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  Gustavus 
Koerner  (then  Lieutenant-Governor  under  the  administration  of 
Governor  Matteson).  who  doiibted  whether  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
new  organization.  Koerner  was  later  found  in  co-operation  with  the 
new  party,  accepting  office  from  President  Lincoln,  but  finally  drifted 
back  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy. 

During  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Act  Lincoln 
was  engaged  in  a  vigorous  effort  to  induce  the  Whig  party,  as  a  body, 
to  align  itself  in  opposition  to  that  measure.  At  that  time  Lovejoy 
was  the  bogy  being  held  up  to  deter  him  from  entering  into  any 
combination  with  those  who  had  been  stigmatized — rightfully  or 
wrongfully — with  the  title  of  "Abolitionists."  That  his  hope  of  an 
alignment  by  the  Whig  party  had  been  dashed  in  pieces  a  few  months 
later,  is  evident  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
Joshua  F.  Speed,  in  August,  1855:  "You  inquire  where  I  now  stand. 
That  is  a  disputed  point.  I  think  I  am  a  Whig;  but  others  say  there 
are  no  Whigs,  and  that  I  am  an  Abolitionist.     ...     I  now  do  no 
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more  than  oppose  the  extension' of  slavery."  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  he  had  not  only  begun  to  realize  that  his  scheme  was  a  failure, 
but  was  considering  the  policy  of  a  union  with  members  of  both  the 
old  parties  who  might  agree  with  him  on  this  issue — a  position  which 
was  identical  -with  that  of  the  convention  of  October,  1854,  and  fore- 
shadowed what  took  place  at  Bloomington  in  May,  1856,  when  he  and 
Owen  Lovejoy  thrilled  the  same  audience  by  their  eloquence  from  the 
same  platform,  in  support  of  the  same  principles  and  the  same  ticket, 
which  was  triumphantly   elected  in  November. 

During  Lincoln's  discharge  of  his  perplexing  duties  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  he  had  no  more  loyal  and  faithful  supporter  of  his 
policy  than  was  Owen  Lovejoy.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  this 
fact,  which,  after  the  anti-slavery  champion's  untimely  death  in  1864, 
called  forth  from  the  soon-to-be  martyred  President,  this  tribute  to 
his  memory: 

"Throughout  my  heavy  and  perplexing-  responsibilities  here,  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  it  would  scarcely  wrong'  any  other  to  say,  he  was  my  most  gener- 
ous friend.  Let  him  have  the  marble  monument  along  with  the  well  assured 
and  most  endearing  one  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  liberty  unselfishly 
for  all  men." 

That  I  am  not  alone  in  my  estimate  of  the  errors  which  Mr.  Curtis 
has  allowed  to  creep  into  his  story  of  the  so-called  "True  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  I  think  I  have  already  shown  by  quotations  from,  and  ref- 
erences to,  the  statements  of  others  who  took  part  in  the  first  attempt 
to  organize  the  Republican  party  at  Springfield  in  October,  1854.  I 
am  in  a  position  to  present  more  direct  testimony  from  one  of  these 
— Mr.  Bronson  Murray,  widely  known  throughout  the  State  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  many  years,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  influential  factors  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  a  system  of  industrial  colleges  in  all  the  States,  including  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention from  LaSalle  county,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  according  to  my  latest  information,  was  still  living  at  an 
advanced  age  in  New  York  City,  which  has  been  his  home  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  a  few  months  ago,  in 
commenting  upon  the  extract  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Curtis'  .  . 
book,  Mr.  Murray  says: 

"One  may  pass  over  the  arrogance  of  an  author  who  undertakes  so  to 
characterize  the  solemn  deliberations  and  conclusions  of  'earnest,  eager  men," 
as  he  admits  they  were,  and  who  were  discharging  their  duty  to  the  nation 
pursuant  to  a  call  for  the  men  of  all  parties  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  were 
opposed  to  the  'Nebraska  Bill'  liable  to  extend  slavery  into  those  free  Terri- 
tories. But  the  falsification  of  history  in  stating  that  the  convention  was 
limited,  in  any  sense,  to  a  'small  group  of  Abolitionists,'  is  inexcusable  in  a 
work  professedly  truthful. 

"I  do  not  now  remember,  nor  have  I  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  at 
that  convention;  but  I  am  very  certain  that  that  which,  at  that  day  would 
have  been  characterized  as  'Abolitionism.'  could  not  have  received  my  signature 
or  support.  The  Abolition  party  and  its  followers,  of  that  day,  were  a  dis- 
tinct and  well-known  body  of  men  who,  without  regard  to  consequences, 
advocated  the  interference  with  and  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories.  This  was  a  distinct  and  well-known  fact  of  that  time.  That,  in 
the  heat  of  party  strife,  men  should  attempt  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
their  opponents  by  fastening  upon   them  opprobrious  epithets,  is  a  practice 
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confined  to  no  special  era  ....  But  true  history  knows  that  the  Con- 
vention of  October  4th  and  5th  (1854)  was  called,  composed  and  limited  in  its 
membership  by  no  such  lines  as  Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis  attempts  to  assign 
to  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  very  true  that  its  numbers  on  the  first  day  may  not  have 
exceeded  Mr.  Curtis's  enumeration,  but  on  the  second  day,  when  the  resolutions 
were  passed,  the  convention  was  a  fair  representation  of  the  State."' 

No  word  of  mine  is  needed  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the  de- 
served rebuke  of  an  author  who,  without  personal  or  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  events  which  he  attempts  to  describe,  assumes  to  belittle 
the  work  and  cast  reproach  upon  patriotic  men  now  passed  away.  At 
this  late  day,  after  the  name  or"  Lincoln  had  been  immortalized  through 
all  the  ages  by  his  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  destruction  of 
slavery,  it  is  a  poor  tribute  to  his  memory  to  picture  him  as  resenting 
the  act  of  a  body  of  men  who,  while  honoring  him  with  their  con- 
fidence, simply  anticipated  him  in  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
that  party  organization  in  which  he  joined  with  patriotic  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm two  years  later,  and  which  finally  resulted  in  his  elevation 
to  the  Presidency.  Judged  by  his  invincible  logic,  his  sense  of 
justice,  his  political  sagacity  and  that  unswerving  integrity  which 
characterized  his  acts  in  both  public  and  private  life,  I  risk  nothing 
in  saying  that,  were  the  "True  Abraham  Lincoln"  alive  today,  no  one 
would  resent  more  indignantly  than  he,  the  assumption  that  the 
vindication  of  his  honor  and  the  perpetuation  of  his  fame  call  for  the 
censure  and  detraction  of  those  who  were  his  firmest  supporters 
during  the  darkest  hours  in  the  Nation's  history. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  argue  that  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois  was  consummated  by  the 
convention  held  in  Springfield  in  October,  1854,  or  to  depreciate  or 
underestimate  the  work  accomplished  in  the  same  direction  at  a  later 
period.  This  work  began  with  the  movement-to  restrict  the  further 
extension  of  slavery,  following  and  made  necessary  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  in  the  adoption  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
and  its  accomplishment  was  due  to  a  process  of  gradual  development  of 
which  the  steps  inaugurated  in  1854  formed  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
the  events  of  the  next  two  years,  leading  up  to  the  Bloomington  Con- 
vention of  1856,  marked  the  consummation.  They  were  parts  of  a 
whole,  as  was  the  development  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  emancipation 
policy,  foreshadowed  unconsciously,  but  with  impregnable  logic,  in 
his  speech  of  June  16,  1858,  when  he  uttered  the  declaration:  "This 
government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all 
one  thing  or  all  the  other."  This  prediction  brought  upon  Lincoln 
the  charge  of  disunionism,  just  as  the  proposition  to  organize  a  new 
party  on  the  basis  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  brought 
iipon  the  men  of  1854  the  charge  of  "abolitionism;"  yet  Lincoln  lived 
not  only  to  see  his  marvelous  prophecy  fulfilled  within  seven  short 
years,  but  to  become  the  chief  factor  in  its  accomplishment. 

The  part  which,  by  your  invitation,  I  have  endeavored  to  perform 
here  today,  as  one  of  the  few  surviving  members  of  the  convention  of 
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1854,  I  have  felt  to  be  due  no  less  to  the  memory  of  the  True  Abra- 
•  ham  Lincoln  than  to  that  of  the  men  who,  unselfishly  and  uninflu- 

»  enced  by  mere  aspirations  to  office,  took  the  first  steps  to  organize 

the  Republican  party  in  Illinois. 


APPENDIX.  A. 

Some  of  Mr.  Curtis's  Conspicuous  Errors  as  They   Appear  in  His  "True 

Abraham  Lincoln. " 

By  way  oi  illustration  of  Mr.  Curtis's  capacity  for  perpetrating-  surprising- 
blunders  when  he  undertakes  to  deal  with  matters  of  history  with  special 
accuracy,  it  is  pertinent  here  to  call  attention  to  a  number  of  examples  of  a 
character  different  from  that  already  under  discussion.  Passing  over  numerous 
specimens  of  loose  and  faulty  literary  construction,  which  result  in  ambiguity 
of  meaning  or  absolute  violation  of  the  rules  of  syntax,  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  these  examples  appears  on  page  75,  where,  in  relating  an  incident 
connected  with  Lincoln's  career  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  connection  with  which 
Mr.  Curtis  has  occasion  to  mention  Judge  David  Davis,  our  author  speaks  of 
that  early  Whig  and  ardent  personal  and  political  friend  of  Lincoln,  as  "an 
intimate  friend  and  fellow-Democrat"  of  Senator  Douglas — the  first  half  of 
the  statement  being  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  last.  On  page  100,  referring 
to  the  entrance  of  Douglas  into  Illinois  politics,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  "Little  Giant"  is  spoken  of  as  having  come 
"to  Springfield  with  no  acquaintances  and  only  thirty- seven  cents  in  his 
pocket,  to  contest  for  the  office  of  State's  attorney  with  John  J.  Hardin," 
while  a  few  pages  'farther  on  (page  134),  in  commenting  upon  Lincoln's  first 
term  in  the  Legislature,  it  is  said  that,  "in  this  and  future  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  he  (Lincoln)  sat  beside  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  .  .  .  Edward  D. 
Baker,  .  .  .  Oliver  (Orville)  H.  Browning,  .  .  .  John  A.  McClernand,  .  .  . 
John  Logan,  the  father  of  the  late  General  John  A.  Logan,  Robert  M. 
(Richard  N.)Cullom."  etc.  The  fact  in  regard  to  the  first  incident  is,  that 
Douglas  came  first  to  Jacksonville  with  the  reputed  "thirty-seven  cents  in  his 
pocket,"  in  1833,  then  went  to  Winchester  where  he  taught  school  and  studied 
law,  and,  two  years  later  made  his  successful  campaign — not  "at  Springfield" 
but  at  Vandalia — for  the  State's  attorneyship  for  Morgan  county,  and  no 
doubt  before  his  arrival  in  Springfield  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  had  spent 
that  historic  "thirty-seven  cents"  many  times  over.  As  to  the  piece  of  legis- 
lative history,  Lincoln  did  not  sit  "beside  Stephen  A.  Douglas,"  nor  any  of 
the  other  gentlemen  named  during  his  first  term  in  the  General  Assembly, 
though  all  were  members  of  the  House  at  the  next  session,  except  Browning, 
who  was  in  the  Senate. 

Again,  on  page  190,  Montgomery  Blair,  Lincoln's  first  Postmaster-General, 
is  confounded  with  his  father  (Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.),  in  commenting  on  the 
self-imposed  mission  of  the  latter  to  Richmond  to  confer  with  Jefferson  Davis 
in  reference  to  opening  negotiations  for  peace.  Other  blunders  include  the 
mention  of  Montgomery  Blair  as  having  been  appointed  Solicitor  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  by  President  Buchanan  (page  187),  whereas  the  appointment  was 
made  in  1855  by  Franklin  Pierce;  the  substitution  of  the  name  Seward  for 
Chase,  as  shown  by  the  context,  on  page  207;  the  fixing  of  the  date  of  Lincoln's 
first  "public  avowal  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  his  protest 
against  a  series  of  pro-slavery  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
as  belong-ing  to  the  year  1838,  and  incidentally  mentioning  "the  tragic  death 
of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy"  as  having  occurred  "a  few  months  after" — both  of 
these  events  having-  occurred  in  1837.  The  naming  (page  393),  on  the  alleged 
authority  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles,  of  September  22,  1862,  as  the  date 
on  which  Lincoln  submitted  his  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
his  Cabinet — whereas  the  real  date,  as  shown  by  Welles'  article  in  the  Galaxy 
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Magazine  of  December  1872,  was  September  20th,  the  proclamation  receiving- 
Lincoln's  signature  on  the  22nd — illustrates  the  author's  capacity  for  perpe- 
trating blunders  when  he  attempts  to  be  exact. 

There  are  numerous  other  errors  scarcely  worth  mentioning  in  this  con- 
nection, but  probably  none  more  ludicrous  in  the  whole  batch  than  the  at- 
tempt of  the  author,  after  quoting  Lincoln's  description  of  himself  as  "only  a 
mast-fed  lawyer,"  to  enlighten  his  readers  by  defining  "Mast"  as  "a  kind  of 
food  composed  of  acorns,  grass  and  similar  natural  substances,  which  was 
commonly  given  to  cattle  and  hogs  in  Indiana  and  other  frontier  States,  when 
he  was  a  boy" — a  definition  which  would  have  made  Noah  Webster  gasp  with 
astonishment  that  his  dictionary  should  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation  for  generations  with  so  little  effect  upon  one  of  its  most  preten- 
tious and  self-sufficient  authors.  Lincoln,  in  his  greenest  days,  would  scarcely 
have  made  the  mistake  of  thus  mixing  "grass  and  similar  natural  substances" 
with  "the  fruit  of  the  oak,  beech  and  other  forest  trees,"  under  the  general 
definition  of  "mast,"  nor  would  he  have  thought  it  necessary  to  "give"  them 
"to  cattle  and  hogs."  when  the  animals  for  which  nature  intended  them,  were 
able  to  help  themselves. 

In  the  face  of  blunders  such  as  these  in  connection  with  well  known  facts 
of  history,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  should  be  confronted  with  even 
more  vital  errors  concerning  matters  about  which  the  writer  knew  nothing 
personally,  and  in  reference  to  which  he  has  merely  adopted  the  mistakes  of 
others  who,  without  personal  knowledge  of  the  events  which  they  attempted 
to  describe,  allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  prejudiced  and  malevolent 
misstatements  of  a  partisan  press  in  -a  time  of  intense  political  agitation  and 
sectional  antagonism? 


APPENDIX  B. 

Republican  Platform  of  1854. 

The  following  is  the  platform  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  opponents  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  held  at  Springfield,  111.,  October  4th  and  5th,  1854: 

Whereas,  The  present  Congress  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to 
the  house,  has  deliberately  and  wantomly  re-opened  the  controversy  respect- 
ing the  extension  of  slavery  under  our  national  jurisdiction,  which  a  majority 
of  the  people  has  understood  to  be  closed  forever  by  the  successive  compro- 
mises of  1820  and  1850;  and 

Whereas,  This  Congress,  aided  and  impelled  by  the  Federal  Executive,  has 
by  the  act  currently  known  as  the  Nebraska  bill,  designedly  subverted  so 
much  of  the  compact,  commonly  termed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  as  excluded 
slavery  from  that  vast  region  of  our  continent  stretching  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  parellel  of  36  degrees  30  minutes  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  our  Union,  the  State  of  Missouri  alone  excepted: 
therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Illinois  affirms  and  maintains  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  General  Government  to  prohibit  and  preclude  the  extension,  estab- 
lishment or  perpetuation  of  human  slavery  in  any  and  every  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  any  territory,  possession  and  country  over  which  this 
country  now  has,  or  may  hereafter  acquire,  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  affirmed  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  gilded  over 
by  its  advocates  with  the  specious  phrases  of  non-intervention  and  popular 
sovereignty,  is  really  and  clearly  a  complete  surrender  of  all  the  ground  hith- 
erto asserted  and  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government,  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  of  slavery,  is  a  plain  confession  of  the  right  of  the  slaveholder 
to  transfer  his  human  chattels  to  any  part  of  the  public  domain,  and  there 
hold  them  as  slaves  as  long  as  inclination  or  interest  may  dictate;  that  this  is 
an  attempt  totally  to  reverse  the  doctrine,  hitherto  uniformly  held  by  states- 
men and  jurists,  that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  local  and  state  law,  and  to 
make  it  a  national  institution. 

Transactions,   Illinois  Historical  Cos.  1907 


'Under  the  Oaks9  at  Jackson,  Mich. 


"Under  the  oaks"  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  where  the  first  state.  R  epublican  organization  was  ef- 
fected July  6,  1854,  a  new  generation  of  the  G.  O.  P.  met  again  to  launch  a  campaign  aimed  at 
national  victory.  Preceding  the  general  anniversary  celebration,  a  small  group  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  birthplace  scene,  as  show  n  above,  with  Mrs.  Jacob  Stekete  e  of  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan  na- 
tional committeewoman,  making  an  address.  At  the  left  is  the  bo  ulder  bearing  a  tablet  telling  of 
the  founding. 


Vi 
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Where  Was  Republican  Party  Born? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times  : 

Wendell  L.  Willkie's  speech  of  yes- 
terday at  Ripon,  Wis.,  reported  in  to- 
day's paper,  revives  the  claim  of  Ripon 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  Republican 
party.  f/ YTl  M€  S  Al  oa  ."><   IW 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Ripon  lost  its  claim  of  being  the 
birthplace  •  of  the  Republican  party 
when  the  Wisconsin  State  delegates  to 
the  second  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, at  Chicago  in  1860,  voted 
solidly  for  the  nomination  of  William 
H.  Seward  on  all  three  ballots.  Any 
prior  Republicanism  in  that  State  came 
to  a  dead-end  stop  at  that  time  and 
place. 

The  Republican  party  of  today  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  that  Republican 
party  which  sponsored  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency  and  to  which 
Lincoln  himself  belonged.  That  Repub- 
lican party  was  born  at  Bloomington, 
111.,  on  May  29,  1856,  on  which  occasion 
Lincoln  became  a  Republican  and  de- 
livered his  famous  "Lost  Speech."  This 
was  one  of  Lincoln's  greatest  speeches, 
which  so  thrilled  the  newspaper  re- 
porters present  that  they  forgot  to  take 
it  down  or  even  make  notes.  Thus  the 
speech  was  "lost." 

The  earliest  Republican  meeting 
which  has  unbroken  continuity  with 
the  Republican  party  of  today  must  be 
considered  the  'founder"  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  the  location  as  the 
"birthplace."  On  this  basis,  the-  claim 
of  Bloomington,  111.,  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Republican  party  cannot  be 
denied.         Sherman  D.  Wakefield. 

New  York,  March  21,  1944. 
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MENTOR  FOR  EARLY  REPUBLICANS 

Steps  to  the  Wigwam,  No.  2 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  visited  Massachusetts  on 
behalf  of  the  Whig  candidate  for  President  in  September, 
1848,  he  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  Whig  Party.  His  own  defeat  in  Illinois  as  a  Whig 
candidate  for  the  Senate  by  an  anti-Nebraska  Democratic 
candidate  in  January,  1855,  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  but 
what  the  Whigs  were  through  as  a  great  national  party. 

The  political  prestige  which  Lincoln  had  built  up 
for  himself,  in  magnanimously  turning  over  his  delegates 
to  Trumbull  in  the  Senatorial  contest  in  1855,  was  greatly 
enhanced  in  1856  by  another  personal  withdrawal  of  self, 
for  the  sake  of  the  newly  organized  party.  The  delegates 
to  the  conference  from  the  press  were  given  a  dinner 
at  the  Cassell  House  and  Lincoln  was  the  principal 
speaker.  This  was  his  first  appearance  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  movement  to  bring  together  the  various  political 
elements  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  bill.  His  leadership 
was  recognized  by  the  proposal  according  to  Selby  that  he 
be  nominated  for  governor  but  observes  that  Lincoln 
responded  that  it  would  be  "nothing  more  than  an  attempt 
to  resurrect  the  dead  body  of  the  old  Whig  party.  I  would 
secure  the  vote  of  that  party  and  no  more,  and  our 
defeat  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course."  Lincoln  then 
suggested  that  if  Col.  William  H.  Bissell  were  nominated 
he  would  secure  enough  anti-Nebraska  Democrat  votes 
and  enough  Whig  votes  to  win  the  contest,  and  so  it 
proved  in  the  next  election. 

Lincoln  wrote  on  August  24,  1855  to  his  friend  of 
long  standing,  Joshua  Speed,  stating,  "I  think  I  am  a 
Whig;  but  others  say  there  are  no  Whigs,  and  that  I  am 
an  abolitionist."  He  was  just  then  in  the  transition  period 
of  his  first  political  party  transformation.  In  less  than 
six  months  he  appeared  by  invitation  as  the  mentor  for 
anti-slavery  men  in  Illinois  who  had  become  greatly 
agitated  over  the  Nebraska  question,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  new  party  called  Republican. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the 
generator  setting  in  motion  the  new  political  vehicle, 
which  eventually  was  to  crush  out  the  anticipated  ex- 
tension-of -slavery  program.  Whether  or  hot  Lincoln  was 
an  abolitionist  is  a  matter  of  interpretation  but  there 
was  no  question  about  his  stand  on  the  Nebraska  question. 

It  was  not  until  January,  1856,  that  a  movement  to 
coordinate  those  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  Bill  was 
successfully  undertaken.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Illinois 
newspaper  editors,  with  Paul  Selby,  the  thirty-one  year 
old  editor  of  the  Morgan  Journal  at  Jacksonville,  taking 
the  initiative.  The  appeal  called  for  a  meeting  of  the 
editors  at  Decatur  for  February  22. 

The  call  for  the  convention  read  as  follows: 

"All  editors  in  Illinois  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  bill 
are  requested  to  meet  in  convention  at  Decatur,  Illinois, 
on  the  22d  of  February  next,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the  Anti-Nebraska 
forces  in  this  state  for  the  coming  contest.  All  editors 
favoring  the  movement  will  please  forward  a  copy  of 
their  paper  containing  their  approval  to  the  office  of 
The  Illinois  State  Chronicle,  Decatur." 

The  names  of  the  editors  of  the  following  papers  were 
affixed  to  the  call  as  avowed  supporters  of  the  project: 


The  Morgan  Journal,  Jacksonville;  The  Chronicle,  Win- 
chester; The  Illinois  State  Chronicle,  Decatur;  The 
Quincy  Whig,  Quincy;  The  Pike  County  Free  Press, 
Pittsfield;  The  Gazette,  Lacon;  The  Tribune,  Chicago; 
The  Stoats  Zeitung,  Chicago;  The  Republican,  Oquawka; 
The  Republican,  Peoria ;  The  Prairie  State,  Danville ;  The 
Advertiser,  Rock  Island;  The  Fultonian,  Vermont,  Fulton 
County;  The  Journal  (German),  Quincy;  The  Beacon, 
Freeport;  The  Pantagraph,  Bloomington;  The  True 
Democrat,  Joliet;  The  Telegraph,  Lookport;  The  Gazette, 
Kankakee;  The  Guardian,  Aurora;  The  Gazette,  Wauke- 
gan;  The  Chronicle,  Peru;  The  Advocate,  Belleville;  The 
Journal,  Chicago;  The  Journal,  Sparta. 

A  bad  storm,  as  well  as  a  hesitancy  to  come  out 
publicly  on  the  slavery  issue,  cut  down  the  attendance 
of  editors  to  not  more  than  a  dozen.  However,  they  went 
forward  with  their  organization  plans. 

Selby  urged  that  Lincoln  find  it  convenient  to  be  in 
Decatur  on  the  day  proposed  that  he  might  be  consulted 
on  certain  controversial  questions  which  it  was  known 
would  arise.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  on  hand  and  according  to 
Selby  was  in  constant  touch  with  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee throughout  the  day.  Selby  also  stated  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  committee  "had  the  stamp  of  his 
(Lincoln's)  peculiar  intellect."  The  main  arguments  in 
the  platform  set  forth  by  the  resolution  committee  are 
analyzed  by  Selby  in  this  language: 

"The  platform,  while  disavowing  any  attention  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  state  in  reference 
to  slavery,  reduced  to  its  first  elements,  amounted  to  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
territory  already  free,  or  its  further  extension ;  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise;  insisted 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  essential  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  and  that,  under  it.  'Freedom'  should  be 
regarded  'as  the  rule  and  slavery  as  the  exception,  made 
and  provided  as  such — and  that  it  nowhere  recognizes 
property  in  man  as  one  of  its  principles;'  declared  in 
favor  of  the  widest  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  common  school  system — which 
was  a  protest  against  'Know — Nothingism'  which  had 
swept  over  the  country  within  the  proceeding  two  years — 
and  concluded  with  a  demand  for  'reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  government'  as  second  only  in 
importance  to  the  slavery  extension  itself." 

Possibly  the  most  far  reaching  business  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  passing  of  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  a  state 
delegate  convention  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  29th 
day  of  May  next,  in  the  city  of  Bloomington,  and  that 
the  state  central  committee  by  requested  to  fix  the 
ratio  of  representation  for  that  convention,  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  seem  desirable  to  bring  about  a  full 
representation  from  the  whole  state." 

When  one  views  the  entire  proceeding  of  the  Decatur 
Editor's  Convention  and  observes  Lincoln's  behavior 
from  the  time  of  its  inception  to  its  close,  he  must  be 
convinced  that  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  an  acciden- 
tal nature  that  occurred.  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
was  the  result  of  careful  planning  in  which  Lincoln  had 
no  small  part.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  Lincoln  came 
out  of  the  Decatur  editors'  convention  as  the  mentor  of 
the  young  Republican  Party. 

See  Lincoln  Lore  Nos.  1002,  and  1006. 
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LINCOLN  FINDS  HIS  VOICE 

Steps  to  the  Wigwam,  No.  3 

Occasionally,  when  something  in  the  political  scene 
takes  a  peculiar  twist  and  the  generally  accepted  con- 
clusions go  awry,  without  being  too  inquisitive,  as  to 
causes,  we  accept  the  result  as  an  accident  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  This  current  series  of  Lincoln  Lore  is  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  Lincoln's  nomination  at  the 
Wigwam  in  1860  was  no  accident,  as  so  often  contended, 
but  the  result  of  careful  planning.  The  progress  of 
Lincoln's  candidacy  actually  evolved  in  proper  sequence 
through  closely  related  episodes  in  which  Lincoln  himself 
played  the  leading  role. 

Lincoln  had  practically  retired  from  politics  when  the 
rescinding  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  engineered  by 
Douglas,  brought  him  back  into  the  political  arena  with 
a  bounce.  On  November  9th,  of  the  same  year  the  com- 
promise was  annulled,  Lincoln  for  the  fifth  time  was 
elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature,  apparently  starting 
his  political  career  all  over  again  as  he  had  commenced 
it  twenty  years  before.  Withdrawing  from  the  legislature 
to  enter  the  Senatorial  race  he  contributed  much  to  his 
political  prestige  by  sacrificing  himself  for  the  sake  of 
the  Anti-Nebraska  effort. 

Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  in  August  1855  to  his  closest 
friend,  Joshua  Speed,  in  which  he  made  some  comments 
on  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  situation.  He  acknowledged 
his  own  responsibility  under  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  concluded: 

"I  confess  I  hate  to  see  the  poor  creatures  hunted 
down  and  caught  and  carried  back  to  their  stripes  and 
unrequited  toil:  BUT  I  BITE  MY  LIPS  AND  KEEP 
QUIET." 

The  spring  of  1856  witnessed  a  series  of  startling 
developments  associated  with  the  slavery  controversy  and 
the  Nebraska  situation  which  brought  Lincoln  to  his  feet 
again.  Possibly  for  the  first  time  he  stopped  "biting  his 
lips"  and  spoke  out  fearlessly  and  convincingly  against 
the  institution  of  slavery  and  especially  its  extension  into 
the  territories.  He  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  in  the  field  of  politics,  at  the  Bloomington  con- 
vention. Here  he  found  his  voice  and  spoke  so  eloquently 
that  the  pencils  of  the  scribes  were  arrested  and  no 
recording  of  what  he  said  was  made.  The  address  is 
known  as  The  Lost  Speech. 

John  Cockel,  a  visitor  from  New  York  City,  was  in 
the  convention  and  stated  to  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Henderson 
after  Lincoln  closed  his  speech  that  he  had  listened  to 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Van  Buren,  Woodbury,  Wright 
and  others,  but  he  had,  "Never  before  heard  from  any 
one  so  great  a  speech  as  the  one  just  delivered  by 
Lincoln." 

One  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Decatur  editors' 
meeting  in  February  1856  called  for  the  state  convention 
to  be  held  at  Bloomington  on  May  29.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  although  Lincoln  had  been  suggested  as  a  candidate 
for  governor  by  the  newly  formed  party  he  had  declined. 
He  is  said  to  have  recommended  Col.  William  H.  Bissell 
as  the  nominee.  During  the  interval  which  had  passed 
between  the  conference  of  Anti-Nebraska  editors  at 
Decatur  on  Washington's  Birthday  1856,  and  the  con- 
vention at  Bloomington  on  May  29,  a  continual  flow  of 
sensational  events  had  occurred.  They  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  emotions  of  the  people  were  stirred  as 
they  had  not  been  since  the  anti-compromise  measure 
itself  was  passed. 


On  May  10  Lincoln  took  the  lead  in  heading  a  call 
for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Springfield  on  May  24 
to  elect  delegates  to  the  state  convention  at  Bloomington. 
On  the  very  day  the  call  was  issued  Governor  Charles 
Bobinson  of  Kansas  while  en  route  to  Washington  was 
seized  by  a  mob  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  held  a 
prisoner.  Ex-Governor  Reeder,  who  had  been  thrown 
to  the  floor  and  kicked  during  his  administration,  was 
able  to  escape  his  pursuers  and  fled  the  state. 

Three  days  before  the  Springfield  meeting  a  group  of 
ruffians  marched  upon  Lawrence,  Kansas,  burned  the 
home  of  Governor  Robinson  then  destroyed  two  printing 
presses  and  plundered  the  town.  The  following  day,  on 
May  22,  Charles  Sumner  was  struck  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  Washington  by  Preston  Brooks.  This 
cowardly  act,  which  aroused  the  ire  of  the  anti-slavery 
forces  throughout  the  nation,  occurred  but  two  days 
before  the  Springfield  meeting  and  but  one  week  before 
the  Bloomington  convention  itself. 

Lincoln  started  to  the  convention  from  Danville  where 
he  was  in  court.  On  Tuesday,  May  27,  the  day  before,  one 
of  his  close  friends,  Paul  Selby,  the  man  who  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  bringing  the  editors  together  at 
Decatur,  was  attacked  by  a  mob  as  he  went  from  his 
office  to  his  hotel,  and  received  such  injuries  that  he  was 
not  able  to  attend  the  convention.  En  route  to  Blooming- 
ton, Lincoln  and  several  other  delegates  were  obliged  to 
spend  part  of  Tuesday  and  Tuesday  night  at  Decatur, 
where  Lincoln  informally  reviewed  for  his  friends  the 
story  of  his  arrival  in  the  town,  direct  from  Indiana, 
twenty-six  years  before.  The  recent  editors  convention 
held  there  and  the  part  Shelby  played  in  it  would  not  be 
overlooked. 

Lincoln  arrived  in  Bloomington  the  day  before  the 
convention  and  went  directly  to  the  home  of  David  Davis 
where  he  was  to  stay.  That  very  day  five  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  were  driven  from  the  city 
and  the  life  of  the  press  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  was  threatened.  That  evening  Ex-Governor 
Reeder  arrived  in  the  city  from  Kansas  with  a  first  hand 
account  of  conditions  there.  Lincoln  and  others  made 
brief  speeches  from  the  balcony  of  the  Pike  House. 

When  the  convention  opened  it  was  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Robinson,  wife  of  the  imprisoned  governor  of 
Kansas,  had  come  to  the  convention  with  a  group  of 
delegates.  A  refugee  from  Kansas  named  Emory  was 
on  the  platform  to  tell  the  story  of  the  ruffian  rule  there. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  highly 
emotional  pitch  to  which  the  convention  was  brought  by 
the  time  the  business  was  over.  Everything  had  appar- 
ently been  cleared  on  the  agenda  for  the  concluding 
address  of  the  day  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  speaker  ever  entered  a  situation 
where  everything  seemed  to  be  made  to  order,  more 
strategically  arranged,  than  Lincoln  did  at  Bloomington. 
The  Brooks  and  Selby  attacks  and  incidents  related  about 
Kansas  had,  combined  with  Lincoln's  visit  the  day  before 
to  his  old  home  community  at  Decatur,  put  him  in  fine 
trim  psychologically,  for  his  major  effort.  Although  he 
may  not  have  utilized  the  occasion  for  unduly  cultivating 
the  already  highly  wrought  emotional  situation,  he  did 
have  a  receptive  hearing  that  accentuated  the  importance 
of  every  word  spoken. 

At  Bloomington  Abraham  Lincoln  found  his  voice  and 
he  came  out  of  the  convention  the  most  highly  honored 
exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  new  party  in  the  entire 
western  country.  He  had  taken  another  step  toward  the 
Wigwam. 


Did  Lincoln  s 
G.O.P.Come 
Out  of  Iowa? 


By  George  Mills. 

Did  the  party  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  come  into  existence  in 
Iowa  rather  than  Wisconsin  or 
Michigan? 

On  this  145th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  first  Republi- 
|  can  president,  Iowans  can  ask 
themselves  whether  there  was  a 
Republican  convention  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  la.,  100  years  ago 
this   winter. 

If  so,  did  it  mark  the  birth 
of  the  Republican  party? 

For  many  years  Ripon,  Wis., 
and  Jackson,  Mich.,  have  argued 
heatedly  over  which  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  Republican  party. 
There  was  a  meeting  at  Ripon 
I  Mar.  20,  1854.  The  Jackson  claim 
|  is  based  on  a  convention  in  the 
j  summer  of  1854. 

In   February  ? 

Now  attention  is  being  called 
to  a  statement  that  the  party 
I  first  saw  the  light  of  day  at 
Crawfordsville,  in  February,  | 
1854.  The  statement  was  made  i 
by  O.  A.  Garretson  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Iowa 
Journal  of  History  and.  Politics 
in  1924. 

If  Garretson  was  right, 
Crawfordsville  should  cele- 
brate the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  this  February. 
But  whether  the  weight  of  au- 
thority is  on  the  side  of  the 
Iowa  town  of  300  population 
1    is  questionable. 

Crawfordsville  did  have  a 
meeting  on  Mar.  28,  1854,  that 
might  well  be  called  a  Republi- 
can convention. 

The  elements  represented  in 
the  meeting  fused  into  the 
movement  that  has  ruled  Iowa 
politics  almost  continuously  for 
a  century. 

Whigs  Fading. 

The  old  Whig  party  was 
breaking  up  in  1854.  That  par- 
ty, which  hadn't  been  much  of 
'a  success  in  Iowa  anyway,  had 
taken  a  fatal  beating  in  the 
presidential  election   of   1852. 

James  W.  Grimes  of  Bur- 
lington, one  of  Iowa's  all- 
time  political  greats,   united 

1  the  remnants  of  several 
Whig     factions     with     other 

;  groups.  He  succeeded  in 
winning  the  governorship  of 
Iowa  in  the  1854  election. 

Grimes  ran  under  the  Whig- 
label.     For   that   reason,    he   is 


listed  in  the  official  records  as 
having  served  as  a  Whig  gov- 
ernor. Actually,  there  is  some 
logic  in  regarding  him  as  having 
been  elected  as  a  Republican 
in  1854. 

Opposed  Slavery. 
A  hatred  of  slavery  was  the 
main     driving     force     of     the 
Crawfordsville  convention. 

That  village  was  a  station 
on    the    "underground    rail- 
road" used  to  spirit  escaped 
I    Negroes  on  their  way  north- 
ward to  freedom. 

The  bitterness  between  north- 
I  em    and    southern    states    over 

slavery  was  growing  more  in- 
tense. The  beginning  of  the 
Civil  war  was  only  7  years 
away.  Grimes  was  one  ■  of 
slavery's  uncompromising  foes. 
He  particularly  opposed  allow- 
ing slavery  to  spread  to  terri- 
tories which  had  not  yet  been 
organized  into  states. 

The  19.24  article  on  the  1854 
convention  at  Crawfordsville 
says: 

"The  high  distinction  that 
Crawfordsville  enjoys  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  a  claim 
to  be  considered  the  birthplace 
of  the  Republican  party. 

"In  1854,  the  Liberty  party, 
the  Free  Soil  party  and  sim- 
ilar organizations  began  t  o, 
Unite. 

"A  state  convention,  to  which 
all  these  different  organizations 
were  invited,  was  called  at 
Crawfordsville  in  February, 
1854.  The  convention  was  held 
at  the  Seceders  Church,  on  the 
exact  location  of  the  United 
Presyterian  Church  of  today.  As 
this  was  a  mass  convention,  it 
was  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
names  of  many  of  the  delegates. 

Some  of  Delegates. 

"From  Mount  Pleasant  went 
the  noted  educator,  Samuel  L. 
Howe,  and  his  son,  Edward 
Howe;  from  Salem  went  Joel  C. 
Garretson  and  Eli  Jessup;  and 
from  Denmark  (la.),  Dr.  Curtis 
Shed. 

"Edward  Howe  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
which  retired  to  the  'House  of 
All  Nations'  for  its  deliberations. 
This  house  stood  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank.  Miss  Sarah  Craw- 
ford, a  daughter  of  Dr.  Craw- 
ford, for  whom  the  village  was 
named,  went  with  the  commit- 
tee to  trim  the  lampwick  and 
keep  up  the  fire. 

"Owing  to  the  different  or- 
ganizations represented,  and 
the  divergence  of  views,  the 
committee  deliberated  a  num- 
ber of  hours  before  the  mem- 
bers finally  agreed  and  re- 
ported the  platform  to  the 
convention. 

"He  it  was  warmly  discussed, 
amended,  reamended  and  adopt- 
ed. It  was  well  toward  morning 


when  the  convention  adjourned, 
and  the  child  thus  born  was 
christened  the  'Republican 
party.'  " 

Disputed  Ripon  Claim. 

Garretson  conceded  that  Ripon 
usually  is  credited  with  being 
the  birthplace  of  the  party.  The 
Iowa  writer  added  this  com- 
ment, however: 

"The  convention  at  Craw- 
fordsville antedated  the  Ripon 
meeting  by  at  least  a  month, 
and  as  the  union  here  perfected 
was  named  the  Republican  par- 
ty, Crawfordsville  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  the  distinction  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  this  organiza- 
tion." 

Credibility  Doubted. 

Some  questions  arise  from  the 
Garretson  article.  First,  were 
there  two  conventions  at  Craw- 
fordsville, one  in  February  and 
another  in  March  of  1854?  Gar- 
retson says  the  convention  "was 
called  at  Crawfordsville  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1854." 

All  the  other  evidence  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  only 
one  convention  was  held,  and 
that  was  on  Mar.  28,  about 
a  week  after  the  Ripon'  meet- 
ing. 

Also,  was  the  name  "Repub- 
lican" actually  used  at  the 
Crawfordsville  con  v  e  n  t  i  o  n  ? 
Other  authorities  do  not  say 
so.  One  author  describes  the 
convention  as  consisting  of 
"Abolitionists,  Liberty  party 
men  and  Free  Soilers."  The 
newspapers  reporting  the  ses- 
sions did  not  call  the  conven- 
tion "Republican." 

Drake  Professor. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  little 
disputing  the  fact  that  all  the 
elements  of  the  soon-to-be  Re- 
publican party  took  part  in  the 
convention. 

The  late  F.  I.  Herriott,  Drake 
University  history  professor, 
was  one  writer  who  regarded 
Grimes'  election  in  1854  as  a 
Republican,  rather  than  Whig, 
victory.  In  1926,  Herriott  wrote: 

Contemporary  commenta- 
tors .  .  .  refer  to  Mr.  Grimes' 
election  [in  1854]  as  a  Whig 
success.  The  assertion  does 
not  have  very  substantial 
premises. 

"As  a  consequence  of  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
Whigs  in  1852,  that  party  at 
the  beginning  of  the  canvass 
in  1854  was  in  a  sorry  state  of 
depression  and  demoralization 
and  was  really  moribund. 

"During  the  year  1853  its  ad- 
herents were  so  benumbed  that 
they  did  not  have  energy  enough 
to  call  a  convention  to  nomi- 
nate the  few  candidates  for 
state  offices  to  be  filled  that 
year." 

Nominated  Grimes. 

On  Feb.  22,  1854,  the  Whigs 


met  at  Iowa  City  ana  nominated 
Grimes  for  governor  and  a  tick- 
et of  other  state  candidates.  So 
dim  were  the  party's  prospects 
and  so  bitter  the  factionalism 
that  three  of  the  candidates  re- 
fused to  run. 

Thereupon,    Grimes    went    to 
work  to  patch  up  an  organiza- 

Whig  or  G.  O.  P.? 


James  W.  Grimes. 

United  Whig  Remnants. 


tion     that     wasn't     limited     to 

Whigs.  Says  Herriott: 

"During  March,  Grimes  and 
his  anti-slavery  workers  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  an  al- 
liance with  the  Free  Soilers." 
(That  was  the  Crawfords- 
ville convention.) 

Grimes'  dealings  with  such 
groups  as  the  Free  Soilers  "pro- 
duced a  violent  revulsion  among 
many  of  the  old-line  Whigs." 
The  Burlington  Hawkeye,  lead- 
ing Whig  paper  of  the  state, 
denounced  the  alliance,  called 
Grimes  an  "Abolitionist,"  and 
said  he  was  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  or  support  of  the 
Whigs. 

Even  so,  Grimes  was  elected 
governor  over  the  Democratic 
candidate.  The  vote  was  23,325 
to  21,202. 

Herriott  called  the  1854  move- 
ment "the  nascent  Republican 
party." 

English  Doubts  It. 

Emory  H.  English,  editor  of 
the  Annals  of  Iowa,  state  his- 
torical department  publication, 
does  not  look  upon  the  Craw- 
fordsville convention  as  a  Re- 
publican meeting. 

English  says  there  is  "no  sup- 
port for  the  recent  suggestion" 
that  the  Republican  party  came 
into  being  at  Crawfordsville. 

English  said  the  evidence  in- 
dicates the  actual  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  in 
Iowa   did    not    take    place    until 


February,  1856. 


Msi 
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Sfate  Meeting  Hails 
Centenni 


Chicago  .American 


BY  MALDEN  JONES 

Chicago  American  Staff  Writer. 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  May 
26 — History  and  sentiment 
have  prompted  Illinois  Re- 
publicans to  schedule  their 
party  convention  at  Bloom- 
ington  on  Tuesday.  The  gath- 
ering will  mark  the  centen- 
nial date  of  the  first  con- 
clave at  which  the  name  "Re- 
publican" emerged  as  a  new 
political  group  in  the  tense 
pre-Civil  War  era. 

It  will  also  commemorate 
Abraham  Lincoln's  famous 
"Lost  Speech,"  a  fiery  extem- 
poraneous address  that  set 
the  pattern  for  anti-slavery 
opposition  and  stamped  the 
Springfield  lawyer  as  a  grow- 
ing national  figure. 

The  forthcoming  event  will 
be  held  in  modern  surround- 
ings with  Gov.  Stratton,  Sen. 
Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Congress- 
man Leslie  Arends  (R-Mel- 
vin),  Republican  whip  in  Con- 
gress, and  other  party  digni- 
taries running  the  show. 

Historic  Platform 


The  platform  to  be  drafted 
at  the  May  29  meeting  will 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
statement  of  principles  laid 
down  by  a  small  group  of 
aroused  partisans  who  met  in 
1856  to  close  ranks  on  the 
crucial  slavery  issue. 

Hisorically,  the  rousing  ses- 
sion held  on  the  third  floor  of 
Major's  Hall,  a  building  lo- 
cated on  the  Bloomington 
town  square,  is  important  be- 
cause it  put  into  the  field  for 
the  first  time  a  party  willing 
to  take  a  public  stand  against 
slavery. 

Battle  lines  were  forming 
all  over  Illinois  and  sentiment 
was  varied.  The  big  issue  was 
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IN  MAJOR'S  HALL,  on  top  floor  of  this  building, 
Lincoln  delivered  "Lost  Speech"  that  was  to  fuse  slavery 
opponents  in  Illinois  and  put  him  in  forefront  of  struggle. 
These  are  reproductions  of  sketches  in  collection  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 


union  which  was  so  vaguely 
threatened.  It  was  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  Union 
must  be  preserved  in  the  pur- 
ity of  its  principles  as  well  as 
in  the  integrity  of  its  terri- 
torial parts." 

'Republican'   Born 

11:  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  man  nominated  for 
governor  at  the  Bloomington 
convention  was  William  H. 
Bissell,  a  prominent  Demo- 
crat and  anti-slavery  man. 
Bissell  got  Lincoln's  support 
plus  his  counsel  and  advice 
and  he  was  elected  in  Novem- 
)er  as  the  first  "Anti-Ne- 
braska'' oi"  "Republican"  can- 
didate en  a  state  ticket. 

More  importantl y,  the 
name  "Republican"  finally 
came  into  being  in  the  1860 
national  convention  at  Chi- 
cago four  years  later. 

But  the  Bloomington  con- 
vention provided  a  political 
backdrop  for  a  rapidly  un- 
folding drama  of  civil  con- 
flict. It  also  marked  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  suitable  presiden- 
tial timber  and  a  brilliant  foe 
of  slavery. 
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FROM  BALCONY  of  old  Pike  House  in  Bloomington's 
town  square,  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  on  evening  of  May 
28,  1856.  This  was  day  before  his  famous  "Lost  Speech." 
Classic  anti-slavery  address  was  lost  to  history  becaiya 
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THE  VICE-PRESIDENCY  TWICE  BECKONS  LINCOLN 


by  Louis  A.  Warren 


Editor's  Note:  The  history  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
now  spans  forty-seven  years.  In  that  time  it  has  had  only  three  direc- 
tors, all  of  whom  are  still  active  in  the  Lincoln  field.  Dr.  Louis  A. 
Warren,  our  first  director,  is  ninety  years  old  this  month  and  has  gra- 
ciously consented  to  do  this  guest  article  for  Lincoln  Lore.  Dr.  Warren 
entered  the  Lincoln  field  in  1926  with  a  book,  Lincoln's  Parentage  and 
Childhood,  which  Benjamin  Thomas  has  called  "the  most  thoroughly 
documented  study  of  the 
Lincolns'  Kentucky 
years."  Thomas  adds, 
"Warren  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  our  more  favor- 
able view  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln." Almost  fifty  years 
later,  Dr.  Warren  is  still 
making  contributions  to 
the  Lincoln  field. 

M.E.N.,  Jr. 

Press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision, over  the  past  se- 
veral months,  have 
been  giving  preferen- 
tial attention  to  sensa- 
tional stories  assoc- 
iated with  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  climax  may 
have  been  reached  in  a 
meticulous  investiga- 
tion by  Congress  into 
the  private  life  of  the  re- 
cently installed  incum- 
bent. With  the  public 
eye  still  focused  on  this 
controversial  office,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a 
favorable  time  to  ob- 
serve how  Abraham 
Lincoln  reacted  upon 
twice  being  recom- 
mended as  a  candidate 
for  the  next  to  the  high- 
est office  in  our  poli- 
tical system. 

The  unimpressive 
status  of  the  position 
through  the  years  is 
well  set  forth  in  the 
December,  1974,  issue 
of  American  History 
Illustrated,  under  the 
abridged  title,  "For- 
gotten Men."  This 
publication  of  the 
National  Historical 
Society  calls  attention 
to  the  forty  Vice-Presi- 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

This  lithograph  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  from  a  photograph  by 
Hesler  bears  the  imprint  of  E.  H.  Brown,  Del  &  Sc,  Chicago.  On  the 
lower  margin  there  is  a  pencil  notation  by  George  William  Curtis: 
"These  prints  were  showered  through  the  Wigwam  immediately 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  May  1860.  (Geo.  Wm.  Curtis)."  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  also  owns  another  print  of  this 
same  lithograph  which  carries  a  notation  in  ink  by  John  G.  Nicolay : 
"The  above  was  circulated  in  Chicago  on  the  day  of  Lincoln's  first 
nomination  for  President."  These  are  the  only  two  known  ex- 
amples of  this  lithograph  in  existence. 


dents  who  have  occupied  the  office  up  to  August,  1974.  Thir- 
teen of  them  were  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  and  seven  others 
were  selected  who  will  be  remembered  for  episodes  unrelated 
to  the  office  routine.  The  remaining  twenty,  or  one  half  the 
total  number  of  the  men  occupying  this  high  station,  were 
grouped  in  a  category  described  as,  "men  past-recollection." 

One  commentator,  on 
referring  to  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  position, 
referred  to  it  as  a  "sine- 
cure," which,  accord- 
ing to  Webster,  is  "an 
office  or  position  of 
value  which  involves 
little  or  no  responsi- 
bility or  service."  One 
authority  refers  to  the 
holder  of  the  title  as,  "A 
second-rate  man  agree- 
able to  the  wire  pullers, 
always  smuggled  in." 

Occasionally,  during 
the  past  few  years,  the 
advancement  of  the 
Vice-President  to  the 
Presidency  through 
constitutional  proce- 
dure has  occurred.  This 
has  had  a  tendency  to 
make  the  office  seem 
more  desirable  than 
heretofore.  The  recent 
appointment  to  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  a 
well  known  statesman 
of  recognized  ability,  a 
member  of  one  of 
America's  first  fam- 
ilies, may  suggest  a 
revision  of  the  public 
opinion  about  the 
status  of  the  formerly 
unwanted  office.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  be  more  in- 
viting to  the  political 
aspirants. 

Before  this  new 
appraisal  of  the  seat  is 
accepted,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  re- 
viewed in  retrospect  to 
appreciate  more  fully 
how  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, fortunately,  es- 
caped the  ordeal  of  the 
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Vice-Presidency.  The  earliest  threat  was  at  the  first  National 
Republican  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1856  and  once 
again  at  the  convocation  in  the  Chicago  Wigwam  in  1860. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  political  rebirth  occurred  about  five 
years  after  he  had  served  a  term  in  Congress.  His  return  to  the 
political  forum  is  recorded  in  a  third-person  autobiographical 
sketch:  "In  1854,  his  profession  had  almost  superseded  the 
thought  of  politics  in  his  mind,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been  before." 
Inasmuch  as  the  repeal  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  5, 
1854,  and  subsequently  signed  by  the  President,  it  was  called 
the  birthday  of  the  newly  organized  Republican  party.  The 
official  birthday  was  later  established  as  July  6,  1854. 

An  observer's  account  of  Lincoln's  return  to  the  political 
scene  is  recorded  by  Richard  Yates,  at  what  is  known  as  "The 
Springfield  Jubilee,"  celebrating  the  Republican  victories  in 
1860.  He  stated:  "I  had  spoken  and  voted  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  when  on  my  return  home  at 
the  close  of  the  long  session  of  1854,  having  published  a  card 
that  I  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  I  was  met  at  the 
depot  in  Springfield  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  said  I  had  taken  the 
right  course  on  this  question,  and  though  he  could  not  pro- 
mise me  success  in  a  district  so  largely  against  us,  yet  he 
hoped  for  the  sake  of  the  principle,  I  would  run,  and  if  I  would, 
he  would  take  the  stump  in  my  behalf." 

Lincoln  briefly  referred  to  the  original  Compromise  in  these 
words:  "At  length  a  compromise  was  made,  in  which,  like  all 
compromises,  both  sides  yielded  something.  It  was  a  law 
passed  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1820,  providing  that  Missouri 
might  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  but  that  in  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  territory  purchased  of  France,  which 
lies  north  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes  north  latitude,  slavery 
should  never  be  permitted." 

Four  months  after  Lincoln  had  been  awakened  by  its  repeal 
and  had  again  entered  the  political  arena,  another  incident 
occurred  which  greatly  stimulated  his  newly  acquired  inter- 
est in  the  "No  Extension  of  Slavery"  movement.  On  July  10, 
1854,  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  rela- 
tive of  Henry  Clay,  paid  a  visit  to  Springfield.  The  presence  of 
the  anti-slavery  exponent  in  the  capital  city  must  have 
aroused  in  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  many  reminiscences  of  her 
early  Lexington  days.  While  Cassius  was  attending  Transyl- 
vania University  in  Lexington,  the  dormitory  burned  and 
Cassius  was  one  of  the  students  who  found  temporary  lodging 
in  the  Todd  home.  He  stated  on  one  occasion:  "I  was  on  very 
agreeable  terms  with  the  Todd  Family,  who  were  always  my 
avowed  friends  during  my  antislavery  career."  He  later  gra- 
duated from  Yale,  and,  while  in  New  Haven,  he  was  greatly 
influenced  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  became  an  expon- 
ent of  the  abolitionist's  philosophy.  Later,  at  Lexington,  a 
month  before  his  visit  to  Springfield,  he  established  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper  called  The  True  American. 

Upon  Clay's  visit  to  Springfield,  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
fused him  permission  to  speak  in  the  State  House.  Cassius  res- 
ponded that  even  in  his  own  state  —  a  slave  state  —  the  com- 
mon courtesy  of  citizenship  had  never  been  withheld  from 
him;  no  court-house  or  state-house  door  had  ever  been  shut  in 
his  face.  He  gave  his  speech  in  Mather's  Grove.  This  rebuff  re- 
calls an  incident  which  illustrates  the  dynamic  personality  of 
Cassius  Clay. 

A  Kentucky  town  in  which  he  was  to  speak  posted  warn- 
ings that  "no  anti-slavery  speeches  will  be  permitted  under 
penalty  of  death."  Upon  Clay's  arrival,  says  William  H. 
Townsend  in  Lincoln  and  His  Wife's  Home  Town,  "he  walked 
unattended  down  the  center  aisle  of  the  packed  court-room, 
mounted  the  rostrum  and  calmly  faced  the  muttering,  jost- 
ling crowd."  These  were  his  introductory  remarks: "  'For  those 
who  support  the  laws  of  the  country,'  he  announced  in  an 
even,  steady  voice,  'I  have  this  argument,'  and  he  placed  a 
copy  of  the  Constitution  on  one  end  of  the  table.  'For  those 
who  believe  in  the  Bible,  I  have  an  argument  from  this,'  and 
he  placed  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  'And  for  those  who  regard  neither  the  laws  of  God  or 
man  I  have  this  argument,'  and  he  laid  a  brace  of  long  black- 
barreled  pistols  with  his  bowie-knife  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him.  Then  he  plunged,  without  interruption,  into  his  speech." 

Sometime  after  Clay  returned  from  the  Springfield  visit  he 
remarked:  "Lincoln  gave  me  a  most  patient  hearing.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  long,  ungainly  form,  and  his  ever  sad  and 
homely  face.  ...  I  flatter  myself,  when  [I  recall  how]  Lincoln 


listened  to  my  animated  appeals  for  universal  liberty  for  more 
than  two  hours,  that  I  sowed  seed  in  good  ground,  which  in  the 
providence  of  God  produced  in  time  good  fruit." 

The  Illinois  contingent  of  the  newly  organized  party  was 
somewhat  tardy  in  perfecting  the  state  organization,  but  on 
May  29, 1856,  a  state  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Bloom- 
ington.  Among  the  many  speeches  made,  the  closing  address 
by  Lincoln  was  easily  the  feature  of  the  day  and  possibly  his 
most  eloquent  declaration  during  his  Illinois  years.  It  became 
known  as  "The  Lost  Speech,"  inasmuch  as  the  reporters  be- 
came entranced  by  his  oratory  and  no  one  of  them  made  an 
available  recording  of  it. 

The  Washington  press  on  January  17, 1856,  published  a  call 
to  "The  Republicans  of  the  Union  to  meet  at  Pittsburg  on  the 
22nd.  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  national 
organization."  Another  incentive  was  "the  providing  for  a 
National  Delegate  Convention  of  the  Republican  Party  on  a 
subsequent  date,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency."  There  was  also  released  an  urgent 
appeal  to  take  a  stand  on  "the  only  great  issue  now  before  the 
Country — slavery  or  freedom." 

Nineteen  days  after  the  Illinois  convocation  at  Bloom- 
ington,  the  national  convention  opened  its  sessions  at  Phila- 
delphia on  Tuesday,  June  17, 1856.  The  permanent  chairman 
was  Colonel  Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana.  John  C.  Fremont  of 
California  was  chosen  as  the  Presidential  nominee  on  the  first 
ballot.  The  chief  order  of  business  for  the  second  day  was  the 
selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  trial 
ballot  for  the  nomination  recorded  these  several  aspirants 
with  the  total  number  of  votes  each  one  received:  William  L. 
Dayton,  New  Jersey,  253;  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Massa- 
chusetts, 46;  Abraham  Lincoln,  Illinois,  110;  David  Wilmot, 
Pennslyvania,  43;  John  A.  King,  New  York,  9;  Charles 
Sumner,  Massachusetts,  35;  Lieut.  Thomas  Ford,  Ohio,  7; 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Kentucky,  3;  Jacob  Collamer,  Vermont,  15; 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Ohio,  2;  Whitfield  S.  Johnson,  New  Jer- 
sey, 2;  Henry  C.  Carey,  Pennsylvania,  3;  Aaron  S.  Penn- 
ington, New  Jersey,  1;  Henry  Wilson,  Massachusetts,  1;  Gen. 
Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  Kansas,  8.  It  will  be  observed  that  Day- 
ton received  less  than  one  half  the  total  votes,  while  Lincoln 
was  given  twice  as  many  votes  as  any  of  the  other  participa- 
ting candidates. 

A  Pennsylvania  delegate,  John  Allison,  placed  Lincoln's 
name  in  nomination,  but,  when  the  totals  showed  a  majority 
of  the  votes  were  cast  for  Dayton,  in  order  to  reach  a  unani- 
mous choice,  Lincoln's  name  was  withdrawn,  followed  by  all 
of  the  other  competitors.  During  the  nominating  speeches, 
Lincoln  received  many  complimentary  comments.  It  was  an 
honor  indeed  to  be  the  runner-up  and  a  popular  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  at  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  newly  organized  Republican  party. 

One  of  the  stories  of  how  Lincoln  was  first  informed  about 
the  results  of  the  voting,  associates  him  with  David  Davis,  the 
presiding  judge  on  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois, 
where  Lincoln  practiced  law.  Davis  was  at  the  hotel  in  the 
town  where  the  court  was  in  session,  when  the  mail  arrived 
with  news  from  the  convention.  He  observed  Lincoln  coming 
down  the  street  which  caused  him  frantically  to  wave  the 
paper  reporting  that  Lincoln  had  received  110  votes  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  at  the  convention.  When  Lincoln  arrived  and 
was  given  the  information,  he  commented:  "I  reckon  that 
ain't  me;  there's  another  great  man  in  Massachusetts  named 
Lincoln,  and  I  reckon  it's  him."  But,  he  was  mistaken. 

Seven  years  earlier  Lincoln  had  visited  the  Bay  State  where 
he  had  spoken  in  favor  of  Zachary  Taylor,  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  His  schedule  brought  him  to  Worcester  on 
September  13, 1848,  where  he  was  entertained  at  dinner  in  the 
home  of  Levi  Lincoln,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  from  1825  to  1834.  Several  distinguished  guests  were 
present  and  one  of  them  recalled:  "I  well  remember  the  jokes 
between  Governor  Lincoln  and  Abraham  Lincoln  as  to  their 
presumed  relationship."  At  last  the  latter  said:  "I  hope  we  be- 
long, as  the  Scotch  say,  to  the  same  clan;  but  I  know  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  that  we  are  both  good  Whigs." 

This  episode  recalls  a  visit  which  the  author  made  to  this 
same  house  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  entertained.  My 
host,  Waldo  Lincoln,  grandson  of  Levi  Lincoln,  mentioned  at 
dinner  that  I  was  seated  in  the  same  position  at  the  table, 
possibly  in  the  same  chair,  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  occu- 
pied, when  a  guest  in  1848.  It  was  the  above  mentioned  Waldo 
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Lincoln  who  prepared  the  exhaustive  genealogy  of  the  Lin- 
coln Family,  showing  the  relationship  of  the  Illinois  and  the 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  branches.  Abraham  had  properly 
identified  Levi  as  "the  great  man  in  Massachusetts  named 
Lincoln."  Sidetracked  by  ancestral  and  personal  references, 
we  should  return  to  Philadelphia  for  a  final  comment. 

It  is  evident  from  Abraham's  complete  surprise  and  appar- 
ent confusion  about  the  identity  of  the  Lincoln  who  had  been 
the  runner-up  on  the  trial  ballot  at  Philadelphia,  that  he  was 
unaware  of  any  state-wide  plans,  then  underway  or  pre- 
viously made,  to  place  his  name  among  the  candidates  for  the 
Vice-Presidential  nomination  in  1856.  While  his  term  in  Con- 
gress had  been  of  local  significance,  the  beckoning  gesture  for 
the  national  office  had  lifted  him  out  of  local  politics  and 
raised  him  to  a  station  of  nationwide  attention.  He  could  now 
be  considered  as  a  leading  Western  representative  of  the 
newly  organized  Republican  party. 

One  of  his  earliest  recognitions  of  leadership  was  revealed 
in  the  state  convention  of  1858,  which  named  him,  "The  first 
and  only  choice  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate."  His 
acceptance  address,  which  clearly  set  forth  the  issue  for  the 
subsequent  campaign,  became  known  as  "The  House  Divided 
Speech,"  so  designated  because  of  his  startling  premise,  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

His  opponent  in  the  contest,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  was 
nationally  known  and  the  series  of  debates  arranged  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  political  America.  Recognizing  Douglas  as 
the  key  figure  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
Lincoln  as  the  chief  Western  spokesman  for  the  "No  Exten- 
sion of  Slavery"  contingent,  the  contest  became  something 
more  than  a  local  combat.  While  Lincoln  failed  to  gain  the 
senatorial  seat,  he  did  poll  the  larger  number  of  popular  votes 
and  established  himself  as  the  leading  Westerner  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery. 

Lincoln's  rise  to  fame,  because  of  his  solid  arguments 
during  the  debates,  assured  for  him  serious  consideration  for 
a  place  on  the  national  ticket  of  his  party  in  the  next  Repub- 
lican Convention.  One  of  the  earliest  feelers  which  arrived 
was  a  letter  from  Thomas  J.  Pickett  of  Rock  Island,  suggest- 
ing that  the  press  of  Illinois  put  Lincoln  forward  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  On  April  16, 1859,  Lincoln  replied 
to  this  suggestion  as  follows:  "...  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for 
the  Presidency.  I  certainly  am  flattered,  and  gratified,  that 
some  partial  friends  think  of  me  in  that  connection.  .  .  ." 
Reflecting  on  the  vote  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  he 
may  have  felt  he  was  "fit"  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Two  books  were  published  in  1859,  presenting  the  names  of 
those  who  might  be  contestants  in  the  presidential  race  of 
1860.  One  was  by  D.  W.  Bartlett  with  the  title,  Presidential 
Candidates,  listing  twenty-one  prospective  contenders.  The 
other  was  by  John  Savage  with  the  caption,  Our  Living  Repre- 
sentative Men,  noting  thirty-four  qualified  leaders.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  later  published  Savage  book  named  all  of  the 
Bartlett  list  with  but  two  exceptions.  This  combined  list  of 
important  men  might  serve  as  a  political  "Who's  Who"  for 
1860  and  is  submitted  with  party  affiliations  noted:. 

Democrat:  John  Minor  Botts,  John  C.  Breckenridge, 

Albert  G.  Brown,  Howell  Cobb,  Caleb  Cushing,  George  M. 

Dallas,  Jefferson  Davis,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Stephen  A. 

Douglas,   James    Guthrie,   James    H.    Hammond,   Sam 

Houston,  R.M.T.  Hunter,  Andrew  Johnson,  Joseph  Lane, 

James  L.  Orr,  John  M.  Read,  Horatio  Seymour,  John  Slidell, 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Constitutional  Union:  John  Bell,  John  J.  Crittenden, 

Edward  Everett,  Millard  Fillmore. 
Republican:  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Edward  Bates,  Simon 

Cameron,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  L.  Dayton,  John  C. 

Fremont,  John  P.  Hale,  John  McLean,  William  H.  Seward, 

Henry  Wilson. 
Unclassified:  John  E.  Wool. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  name  of  Lincoln  is  missing,  as  the 
manuscripts  were  prepared  before  his  name  had  become  pro- 
minent in  the  East.  His  address  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York 
City  on  February  27,  1860,  and  the  subsequent  trip  to  New 
England  are  recognized  as  his  introduction  to  that  section  of 
the  country.  The  Cooper  Union  Address  before  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Union  of  New  York  is  accepted  as  the  most 
comprehensive  political  address  which  he  had  given  up  to 
that  time. 

One  of  the  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  in  1860  was  Simon 


Cameron,  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  As  early  as  October 
14,  W.E.  Fraser,  one  of  his  supporters,  wrote  to  Lincoln  pro- 
posing a  Cameron-Lincoln  combination  for  the  Republican 
ticket.  On  November  1,  1859,  Lincoln  replied:  "...  I  shall  be 
heartily  for  it,  after  it  shall  have  been  fairly  nominated  by  a 
Republican  national  convention.  .  .  ."  This  statement  docu- 
ments the  assertion,  that  he  was  not  irresponsive  to  being 
named  as  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate,  but  the  reply  also  left 
open  the  opportunity  for  an  ultimate  decision  before  the  con- 
vention was  called  to  order.  Lincoln's  refusal  to  approve  the 
ticket  immediately  did  not  prevent  the  publication  of  a  cam- 
paign pamphlet  entitled  Address  of  the  Cameron  And  Lin- 
coln Club  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  III.,  To  The  People  Of  The 
North  West.  This  final  appeal  in  the  pamphlet  gives  empha- 
sis to  Lincoln's  anticipated  contribution  as  a  member  of  the 
team:  "The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  secure  us  the  votes 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  we  hope  to  carry  Oregon  and 
California  also.  We  may  succeed  with  other  candidates;  with 
Cameron  and  Lincoln,  we  will." 

Lincoln,  when  en  route  to  New  York  for  his  speech  at  Cooper 
Union,  wbile  passing  through  Philadelphia,  was  handed  the 
cards  of  Simon  Cameron  and  David  Wilmot  but  was  unable  to 
contact  them  before  leaving  the  city.  Four  months  had  passed 
since  they  first  solicited  Lincoln's  partnership  on  the  ticket, 
but  apparently  they  feared  he  would  make  some  agreement 
about  the  Vice-Presidency  with  Seward,  while  in  New  York.  It 
is  evident  that  a  Seward- Lincoln  ticket  had  already  been  pro- 
posed. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union 
may  have  had  some  specific  reason  for  offering  Lincoln  200 
dollars  to  speak  in  New  York,  and  very  likely  it  had  political 
relevancy.  His  appearance  was  a  rousing  success  and  his 
introduction  to  leading  celebrities  of  the  East  opened  up  new 
political  horizons. 

En  route  to  New  Hampshire  to  visit  his  son  Robert,  attend- 
ing Exeter  Academy,  he  was  joined  on  the  train  by  Frederick 
Smyth  who  was  to  introduce  him  at  Manchester.  Lincoln  had 
been  reading  an  address  Seward  had  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  and  laying  the  paper  down  he  said  to 
Smyth,  "That  speech  will  make  Mr.  Seward  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  However,  when  Smyth  came  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  introductory  remarks,  in  presenting  Lin- 
coln he  said:  "The  next  President  of  the  United  States!" 

An  interesting  phase  of  his  New  England  trip  was  his  pur- 
posely passing  through  Massachusetts  without  making  a 
single  speech.  The  state  had  already  announced  its  support  of 
Seward,  and  apparently  Lincoln  did  not  wish  to  exhibit  any 
display  of  rivalry.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  however,  the 
situation  there  seems  to  have  changed.  One  of  the  young  men 
advised  him:  "When  he  came,  they  thought  he  might  make  a 
good  running  mate  for  Seward,  but  after  hearing  him,  they  are 
for  him  for  President,  regardless  of  what  happens  to  Seward." 
Succeeding  the  New  York  visit,  Lincoln  was  the  most 
coveted  Vice-Presidential  candidate  in  the  nation.  These  pos- 
sible pairings  were  published  in  the  press:  Cameron  and  Lin- 
coln, Seward  and  Lincoln,  Chase  and  Lincoln,  also  Horace 
Greeley's  choice,  Dayton  and  Lincoln,  possibly  others.  In  1860 
the  Vice-Presidency  beckoned  Lincoln  in  preference  to  all 
others.  Lincoln  had  numerous  advantages  as  a  Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee  (and,  as  it  turned  out,  as  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nee). Unlike  Salmon  Chase  and  Simon  Cameron,  who  had 
bitter  factional  enemies  in  their  home  states,  Lincoln's  sup- 
port in  Illinois  was  secure  and  united,  and  the  Republicans 
needed  Illinois.  Unlike  Cameron  and  Edward  Bates,  he  was 
sound  on  the  slavery  issue  because  he  had  steadily  opposed 
slavery  as  a  moral  evil.  He  had  an  instinct,  too,  for  avoiding 
controversial  stands  on  unessential  issues.  Personally  tem- 
perate, Lincoln  had  avoided  the  prohibition  agitation,  es- 
pecially when  it  became  a  hot  issue  in  Illinois  after  1853. 
Despising  the  principles  of  the  Know-Nothing  agitation, 
Lincoln  avoided  public  condemnations  of  that  party's 
adherents.  He  also  avoided  the  side  issue  of  disobedience  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Abraham's  auspicious  speaking  itinerary  in  the  East  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  his  political  aspirations  considering  the 
forthcoming  convention.  David  Davis  appears  to  have  assum- 
ed the  leadership  of  the  voluntary  group  of  Lincoln's  suppor- 
ters, combining  their  strength  with  the  Chicago  consti- 
tuency. When  the  convention  opened,  it  appeared  like  a  one- 
man  show  with  Seward  apparently  so  far  ahead  it  forecast  a 
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"no  contest."  One  news  correspondent  put  it  this  way:  "Sena- 
tor Seward  is  head  and  shoulders  above  all  competitors,  in 
experience,  in  statesmanship,  in  authority,  in  influence,  in 
every  quality  which  can  fit  a  man  for  the  Presidency."  Horace 
Greeley,  the  night  before  the  balloting  began,  advised  his  New 
York  Tribune  associates  that  Seward  would  be  victorious.  It  is 
known  he  was  violently  opposed  to  Seward. 

The  printer's  delay  in  making  the  ballots  ready,  causing 
postponement  of  the  balloting  to  the  following  day,  was  great- 
ly in  Lincoln's  favor,  as  during  the  night  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  Seward  had  been  generated.  There  were  four,  and  pos- 
sibly more,  objections  which  caused  the  dissatisfaction:  1.  He 
had  failed  to  gain  the  support  of  important  Pennsylvania.  2. 
Greeley  and  his  New  York  Tribune  were  against  him.  3. 
Corruption  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York  while  he  was 
governor.  4.  The  dictatorial  manner  of  his  delegates  at  the 
convention. 

The  fact  that  Lincoln  had  been  the  Vice-Presidential  choice 
of  all  the  leading  opponents  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over 
any  other  second  choice.  The  first  ballot  gave  Seward,  193, 
Lincoln,  102;  second,  Seward,  184,  Lincoln,  181;  third,  Lin- 
coln, 354,  Seward,  110  1/2.  No  other  candidate  polled  more 
than  50  1/2  votes. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  exhibits  to  support  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  was  a  concerted  effort  to  procure  the  Vice- Presi- 
dential nomination  for  Lincoln  is  a  poster  of  his  profile,  now 
on  display  in  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation.  On  the 
margin  of  this  eight  and  one-half  by  eleven  inch  lithograph  is 
this  note  inscribed  by  George  William  Curtis,  a  Seward  dele- 
gate from  New  York:  "These  prints  were  showered  through 
the  Wigwam  immediately  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination." 
There  is  no  printed  information  on  the  broadside  to  reveal 
what  office  this  pictorial  candidate  seeks,  no  name  of  the 
sponsoring  organization,  nor  even  the  commercial  printer. 
The  fact  that  the  circulars  were  not  distributed  until  after  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  eliminates 
any  indication  that  they  were  prepared  as  flyers  to  assist  in 
his  nomination  for  the  Chief  Executive  office  in  the  Nation. 

Three  possible  distributors  of  the  handbills  were  the 
Seward,  Cameron,  and  Lincoln  committees.  The  fact  that  Cur- 
tis of  New  York  made  no  comment  in  his  inscribed  note  about 
the  origin  of  the  posters,  implies  that  the  Seward  group  had  no 
part  in  the  distribution  and  no  desire  to  boost  Lincoln.  The 
most  likely  sponsors  were  the  Cameron-Lincoln  loyalists,  the 
earliest  public  advocates  of  Lincoln  for  the  Vice- Presidency. 
Their  western  offices  were  in  Chicago  where  the  "tousled 
hair"  photograph  was  made  and  used  in  producing  the  litho- 
graph. While  its  rustic  appearance  would  win  votes  in  the 
West,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  any  value  in  garnering 
votes  in  the  East. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Lincoln  convention  group  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  "tousled  hair"  flyer.  The  failure  to 
use  it  before  or  during  the  balloting  for  the  Presidency  almost 
nullifies  any  connection  of  the  lithograph  with  Lincoln's  win- 
ning the  office. 

The  distribution  of  the  prints,  however,  does  present  a 
strong  argument  that  Lincoln  was  a  recognized  contender  for 
the  Vice- Presidency  at  the  Wigwam  Convention.  The  conclu- 
sion might  also  be  drawn,  that  inasmuch  as  Lincoln  was  the 
publicized  selection  for  the  minor  office  of  at  least  four  of  the 
Presidential  hopefuls,  it  is  quite  natural  that  if  their  first 
choice  failed,  the  delegates  would  swing  to  their  junior  part- 
ner on  the  ticket  as  their  next  choice,  to  salvage  at  least  a  part 
of  their  original  ticket.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  potential  strength  of  these  original  supporters 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Vice-President. 

Lincoln's  reflections  on  the  Vice-Presidency  did  not  cease 
with  his  own  nomination  to  the  higher  office.  Quite  naturally, 
he  would  have  considerable  interest  in  the  selection  of  his  run- 
ning mate.  He  must  have  observed  with  more  than  common 
curiosity  that  in  the  balloting  for  the  nomination  the  runner- 
up  to  the  successful  nominee  was  none  other  than  Cassius 
Marcellus  Clay.  He  had  been  active  in  securing  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  and  made  a  speech  from  which 
this  argument  is  excerpted:  "It  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 


ence to  you  whom  you  nominate .  .  .  and  it  makes  a  much  more 
vital  difference  to  us  [Kentuckians].  .  .  .  We  call  upon  you  to 
nominate  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  knows  us  and  understands 
our  aspirations." 

Even  before  Lincoln  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nominee,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Hamden,  Maine, 
there  were  certain  press  releases  that  made  Lincoln  anxious  to 
confer  with  his  partner  for  the  subsequent  campaign.  No 
sooner  had  the  names  of  the  two  successful  candidates  reach- 
ed the  East  than  some  newspapers  announced  surprise  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  selections.  One  of  the  first  reactions 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  names  of  the  victorious  contest- 
ants. Many  regarded  Hamlin,  an  Eastern  man,  to  be  superior 
to  his  Western  associate  and  referred  to  the  combination  as 
"The  Upside-down  Ticket." 

While  the  new  Presidential  nominee  may  not  have  been  as 
well  known  as  Hamlin,  the  name  Lincoln  was  a  household 
word  with  the  Hamlins.  When  Hannibal  was  but  nine  years 
old,  a  lawyer  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  whose  name 
was  Enoch  Lincoln,  came  to  live  in  the  Hamlin  home.  Within 
the  next  five  years,  Enoch  was  elected  to  Congress  and  next 
became  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  Hannibal's 
hero  and  eventually  young  Hamlin  went  to  Congress  and  also 
became  Governor  of  Maine.  Enoch  Lincoln  was  a  brother  of 
Levi  Lincoln,  the  host  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Worcester  in 
1848. 

Inasmuch  as  this  commentary  has  relied  on  current  public 
sentiment  for  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  which  to  develop  this 
argument,  it  would  seem  agreeable  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion 
in  a  similar  fashion.  The  first  person  who  put  in  writing  a 
declaration  with  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  eventually 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States,  was  not  a  contem- 
porary politician,  but  a  "woman,"  Mary  Todd  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  While  she  was  living  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian 
Edwards  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  she  became  engaged  to,  and 
later  married,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature.  She  wrote  to  one  of  her  girl  friends,  Margaret 
Wickliffe,  a  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  after  a 
playful,  but  not  a  very  flattering,  description  of  the  man  of  her 
choice,  she  continued:  "But  I  mean  to  make  him  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  all  the  same.  You  will  see  that,  as  I 
always  told  you,  I  will  yet  be  the  President's  wife."  Governor 
Wickliffe,  years  later,  after  Lincoln  had  become  President, 
came  across  the  letter  and  wrote  on  it  this  endorsement,  "the 
most  remarkable  letter  ever  written  by  one  girl." 

Researchers  observing  the  intellectual  training  this  young 
lady  acquired  at  Lexington,  "The  Athens  of  the  West,"  are 
agreed  that  her  advanced  formal  education  was  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  First  Lady  who  occupied  the  Executive  Man- 
sion up  to  the  time  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  tenure.  The  cultural 
atmosphere  which  she  created  and  nourished  in  her  home, 
barely  mentioned  by  most  of  her  biographers,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  mental  capacity  of  her  husband. 

We  have  observed  that  Lincoln  was  first  a  prospect  for 
national  recognition  by  becoming  the  runner-up  in  the  con- 
test for  the  nomination  of  Vice-President  in  the  first  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1856.  This  nod,  for 
one  of  the  two  Chief  Executive  offices,  may  have  contributed 
more  to  his  political  advancement  than  we  have  recognized. 

The  multiple  nods  made  to  Lincoln  as  a  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  in  the  campaign  of  1860  are  almost  inconceivable.  It 
is  doubtful  if,  ever  before  or  since,  one  political  aspirant  has 
been  the  first  choice  as  a  running  mate  by  so  many  different 
candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  Would  itbepre- 
sumtuous  to  assume  that  these  unusual  political  alliances 
may  have  been  largely  responsible  in  elevating  him  to  the 
office  which  his  superiors  coveted?  As  the  dwindling  hopes  for 
the  first  place  on  the  ticket  faded  out,  in  order  to  salvage  a  part 
of  the  preferred  combination,  would  they  not  swing  to  their 
junior  partner  rather  than  to  one  of  their  competitors? 

The  National  Republican  Convention,  convening  at  the 
Chicago  Wigwam  in  1860,  had  the  unique  distinction  of 
making  a  beckoning  jesture  to  a  Vice-Presidential  hopeful 
and  announced  that  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  was  the  duly 
elected  Presidential  nominee. 


REPUBLICAN  PARTY  BIRTHPLACE 


EVERY  Presidential  year  sees  a  re- 
newal of  the  controversy  regarding 
which  State  can  justly  claim  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  the  Republican  Part)'. 
Bloomlngton,  111.,  has  always  ninln- 
tuineil  that  the  Anti-Nebraskan  State 
convention,  held  there  on  May  29,  185(1, 
at  which  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his 
famous  "lost  speech,"  marked  the  real 
birth  of  that  political  organization. 
TI14JL  Lincoln  regarded  this  gathering  as 
sounding  the  keynote  of  the  new  party 
is  shown  by  his  writing  to  Senator 
Douglas  In  1858:  "I  have  supposed  my- 
self, since  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  at  Major's  Hall,  Bloom- 
ington,  In  May,  18511,  bound  as  a  party 
man  by  the  platforms  Of  the  party, 
then  and  since."  This  appears  con- 
cluslve.y 

Two  men  still  are  living  who  heard 
Lincoln  deliver  this  address,  John  A. 
Fulwller  and  Charles  L.  Capen,  both  of 
Bloomlngton,  and  they  tell  of  the  dra- 
matic circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
speech.  A  month  previously  at  Deca- 
tur, 111.,  the  Anti-Nebraskan  editors 
of  Illinois  had  called  a  conference  to 
arrange  for  this  State  convention.  A 
week  before  the  gathering  on  May  2i» 
Senator  Sumner  had  been  the  victim  of 
a  vicious  assault  by  Preston  Brooks  in 
the' United  States  Senate.  Three  days 
later  JOhn  Brown  led  his  handful  of 
men  Into  an  attack  at  OssawatOmle, 
Kan.,  where  affairs  had  brought  on 
&  crisis  whleh  resulted  in  the  Capitol 
being  plundered  and  partially  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  Illinois  excitement  had 
reached  a  high  pitch.  The  ''under- 
ground railroads"  which  enabled  fugi- 
tive slaves  to  escape  to  Canada  were 
flourishing. 

Tho   Illinois   editors   were  looking   for 

a     leader.      The     nation     was     excited. 

friends  became  enemies  in  arguing  the 

momentous    question    of    slavery.      The 

conventiqn   that   was  the   climax  to   the 

I  turbulence"~of  the  TreTfoeT  was   the  larg- 

j  est  ever  held  in  the  State.    It  drew  up 

1  a    forceful    platform    and    nominated    a 

strong    State    ticket.      Delegates    were 

named'  to    the    National    Convention    in 

Philadelphia    the    following   month. 

Lineoln  spoke  for  two  hours  and  held 
the  audience  spellbound.  Reporters 
from  Chicago,  and  inland  cities  eat  open- 
mouthed,  forgetting  .  to  take  notes. 
Every  one  admitted  that  the  speech  was 
lbst,  In  so  far  as  Its  authentic  publica- 
tion could  be  considered,  but  its  effect 
was  electrical.  If  there  ever  was  an 
inspired  speech,  this  appeal  of  Lincoln 
seems  to  warrant  the  distinction,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  two  Bloomington  men 
Who  heard  it.  Fulwller  states  that  he 
cart  never  forget  that  portion  Where, 
I  after  repelling  with  great  power  and 
earnesthcss  the  Charge  of  disunion 
made  against  the  Anti-Nebraskan  move- 
!  merit,  Lincoln  stood  as  if  on  tiptoe,  his 
long  arms  extended,  his  face  radiant 
with  the  flush  of  excitement,  and  as- 
serted: "We  do  not  Intend  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  nor  do  we  intend  to  let  you 
dissolve  it." 

Bloomlngton  had  three  men,  Jesse 
Fell,  Leonard  Swett  and  David  Davis, 
Who  were  destined  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  Upon  the  career  6f  Lihcoln. 
All  were  Whigs  by  previous  party  af- 
filiation. Fell  Was  the  first  to  seriously 
propose  Lincoln  for  President.  He  was 
Secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  in  1858  during  the 
memorable  campaign  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  and  for  two  years  there- 
after he  worked  to  place  Lincoln  in  the. 
public  eye  as  the  logical  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  At  -Fell's  request,  Lin- 
coln   wrote    out    hl»    brief    biography. 


which  was  used  extensively  during  the 
campaign.  The  original  is  yet  in  the 
possession  of  tho  Fell  family.  Swett 
and  Davis  were  equally  influential,  and, 
as  a  result,  thi.i  Bloomington  group  won 
a  great  victory,  the  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln. 


By  JOHN  DAVIS   ANDERSON. 

■v  -rO  one  who  has  written  about 
|\J  Abraham  Lincoln  or  studied 
*■  \^  his  life  has  ever  been  able 
to  tell  us  the  day  and  hour  when  he 
decided  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  But 
we  do  know  that  it  was  not  so  tar 
back  as  the  end  of  his  single  term  in 
Congress.  This  takes  us  to  1848.  Lin- 
coln was  then  thirty-nine  years  old 
and  no  novice  in  politics.  Ever  since 
1832,  when  he  first  became  a  candidate 
for '  the'lHinols  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  had  been  playing  the  political 
game  and  some  times  playing  it  rather 
hard. 

That  election  in  1833  had  witnessed 
his  defeat,  but  two  years  later  he  had 
been  more  fortunate  and  had  repeated 
his  success  in  1836  and  again  in  1840, 
serving  until  1842.  In  the  fall  of  1845 
he  had  been  elected  to  Congress.  With 
the  conclusion  of  this  term  Lincoln 
had  held  public  elective  office  for  ten 
years,  or  more  than  half  of  the  time 
since  attaining  voting  age.  V 

At  the  close  of  his  Washington  life 
he  had  declined  the  appointment  as 
Governor  of  the  newly-organized  Ter- 
ritory of  Oregon;  had  given  in  to  the 
desires  and  wishes  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
The  Congressional  period  had  not 
withal  been  unpleasant.  While  Lin- 
coln had  labored  for  a  time  to  secure 
I  the  appointment  as  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  he  was  not 
choaeu.  That  fact  never  made  him 
unhappy. 

He  came  to  the  belief  that  after 
all  the  best  place  for  him  was  back 
in  southern  Illinois  and  the  best  oc- 
cupation for  his  talents  was  to  resume 
the  practice  of  the  law.  Here  is,  in 
brief,  his  account  of  those  next  few 
years:  "From  1849  to  1854,  both  in- 
clusive, I  practiced  law  more  assidu- 
ously than  ever  before.  ...  I  was 
losing  interest  in  politics  when  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
aroused  me  again." 

The  truth  is  that  Lincoln  had  re- 
turned from  Washington  much  dis- 
couraged because  he  had  advanced  no 
further  in  public  life.  Yet  his  time 
there  had  not  been  wasted.  Illinois 
in  those  days  was  indeed  a  rural 
State,  which  '  had  but  a  short  time 
before,  and  all  within  that  span  of 
years  that  Lincoln  had  lived  there 
— had  before  his  very  eyes— emerged 
from  frontier  habits  end  frontier  life. 
Washington  surroundings  had  put 
him  in  contact  with  men  and  affairs 
— with  the  world  outside. 

His  own  defects  were  by  contrast 
with  the  newer  life  made  most  ap- 
parent. It  was  to  cure  these  that  he 
studied  hard  upon  his  return  and  be- 
gan to  suit  himself  to  the  environ- 
ment which  was  coming — indeed 
which  had  arrived.  "The  lawyers  in 
hunting  shirts  and  moccasins  had 
long  since  passed  away;  so  had,  the 
judges  who  apologized  to  the  crim- 
inals   that   they   had   sentenced.'* 

The  State  of  Country  in  i»SA 

When  Lincoln   Came  Back 

The  improvement  of  the  roads 
which  made  carriages  a  possibility  had 
effected  a  great  change  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  railway  had  completed  the 
sudden  development  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  rapidly  growing 
communities.  Lincoln  noted  these 
changes  and  advanced  with  them. 

And  now  we  may  aslc:  What  was 
H,r>    "stato    nf    the    nutiiin     in    1854 — tSe 


time  ot  Lincoln's  renewed  political 
interest?  Franklin  Pierce  was  Presi- 
dent and  half  way  through  his  term. 
He  had  been  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  No  other  Presi- 
dent save  Monroe  had  ever  received 
such  a  vote.  The  Democrats  had  car- 
ried every  State  save  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 
Pierce  was  the  youngest  man  up  to 
that  time  to  be  elected,  being  in  1S52 
but  48  years  of  age.  He  had  placed 
Jefferson  Davts  in  his  Cabinet  and 
this  was  advancing  the  cause  of  th> 
South  immensely.  Pierce  had  no 
scruples)  against  slavery  and  main- 
tained that  anti-slavery  agitation 
tended  to  divide  the  country,     i 

Of  the  great  Senate  leaders  Calhoun 
had  died  in  1850;  Clay  and  M'ebster 
both  passed  away  in  1852.  These  men, 
with  Benton,  who  died  in  1858,  had, 
mainly  by  their  work  as  Senators, 
done    more    perhaps    than    all    others 


the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  ana 
prepared  his  mind  for  all  eventuali- 
ties. We  shall  find  that  he  who  now 
hung  back  a  little,  and  who  later 
moved  when  public  opinion  moved, 
later  still  continued  to  move  when 
public   opinion   had  receded." 

The  Battles  With  Douglas 

And  Newly  Formed  Party 

Lincoln's  old  political  enemy,  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  had  considerably 
more  than  a  finger  in  the  Missouri 
Compromise  repeal.  Lincoln  could  not 
believe  that  Douglas  had  done  other 
than  play  the  thing  as  a  fast  and 
loose  politician  and  decided  to  advance 
his  own  political  fortunes  even  at 
Douglas's  expense.  All  in  all,  the 
debates  between  these  two  a  little  later 
wore  the  efforts  of  Lincoln  to  place 
the  Little  Giant  in  such  a  position  as 
would  make  it  impossible  to  free  him- 
self.   Whatever  advantage  this  might 
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From  a  photograph  taken  at  Springfield  a  few  days  after 
his  nomination.  The  original  is  in  the  collection  of  R.  Arthur 
Heller  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


combined     in      shaping      the     affairs 
through   the  middle   period. 

No  one  has  better  stated  Lincoln's 
position  at  just  this  time  than  Lord 
Charnwood:  "On  the  surface  his  atti- 
tude did  not  go  far  beyond  the  con- 
demnation of  slavery  and  the  accep- 
tance of  the  Constitution  which  had 
guided  him  earlier,  nor  did  it  seem  to 
differ  from  the  widespread'  public 
opinion  which  in  1854  created  a  new 
party;  but  there  was  this  difference, 
Hint   Lincoln   had   bv    then   looked   at 


bring  would  be  Lincoln's,  even  though 
these  efforts  did  not  cost  Douglas  the 
loss  of  his  seat  in   the  Senate. 

Still  further  in  the  background,  and 
an  aid  to  Lincoln's  progress,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Republican  party. 
This  had  not  reached  national  pro- 
portions in  1854,  when  Lincoln,  ••mid- 
dle aged  and  from  his  own  point  of 
view  a  failure,"  aroused  himself  into 
new   activities. 

Douglas  was  the  best  known  Demo- 1 
crat  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains ' 
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and  to  match, him  as  Lincoln  did  was 
lo  add  fame  t.p. his, own  name  outside 
and  beyond  the  borders  of  lllirtois. 
The  Whiff  party  was  sadly  disorgan- 
ized and  the. election  of  Lyman  Trum- 
bull to  the  Senate  in  place  of  Doug- 
las's candidate  had  done  much  for 
Lincoln's  cause  and  really  did  bring 
home  to  the  people  of  the  middle  West 
the  views  which  he  held.  Events  in 
Washington  and  in  Kansas  were  in 
themselves  forcing  the  formation  of 
a,  new.  party  which  needed  only  able 
men  to  lead  it  to  victory. 

Lincoln's  political  allegiances  of  that 
time  were  a  bit  hazy.  In  August, 
1855,  he  wrote  to  Joshua  Speed:  "I 
think  I  am  <a  Whig,  hut  others  safy 
there  are  no  Whigs  and  that  I  am 
an  Abolitionist.  When  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington I  voted  for  the  Wjlmot  Pro- 
viso as  good  as  forty  times,  and  I 
never  heard  pf. anyone  attempting  to 
un- Whig  me  for  that.  '  I  pow  do  no 
more  than  oppose,  the  extension  l 
slavery,  I  am  not  a  Know  Nothing , 
that  is  certain." 

There  were  many  things  about  the 
newly  forming  Republican  party 
which  held  a  strong  appeal  for  Lin- 
coln, and  from  1854  we  find  him  al- 
most continually  occupied  at  public 
meetings,  conventions,  in  correspond- 
ence and  in  consultation  with  the 
leaders  of  this  new  movement.  While 
the  party  was  too  young  in  1S56  to 
hopo  for  success  in  the  election  of 
Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  candidate  for 
President,  '  Lincoln  had  received  .110 
votos  as  Vice-Presidential  candidate. 
William  L.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey  was 
finally   nominated.  .-   ; 
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